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O DESCRIBE precisely the current affairs, the trends of 
growth, and the attempts at social study of one active coun- 


cil of social agencies requires an acrobat in exposition. To 
deal competently and scientifically with the affairs of councils and 
community chests throughout this country one would have to be a 
freak, Argus- and X-ray-eyed, agile as a swallow, and endowed with 
the industry and organizing instincts of the ant. The comments that 
follow are the result not of carefully accumulated and checked ob- 
servations and analyses but rather of the impressions gathered by 
the wayfarer who has tarried ten years in a country and has recently 
compared by informal procedures his own impressions with those 
of other travelers of the same route. Some thirty-seven councils of 
social agencies and community chests in the United States and Cana- 
da have responded since January, 1937, to requests from the writer 
for general information and comment outlined in advance. There 
was also some familiarity with all the chests and councils in the larger 
cities which have been the subject of special studies fairly recently 
completed. A year or so ago the Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 
made a similar inquiry and published a summary of what it found. 
Altogether the comments that follow are based upon a respectable 
body of impression and a little reflection. But they make no pre- 
tense to scientific precision. 
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As everyone knows, councils of social agencies have pointed their 
chief interest, with varying degrees of success, toward cultivating 
the community’s total social welfare program, and community 
chests toward securing support in the aggregate for that portion of 
the program that rests on voluntary contributions currently solicit- 
ed. Both of these types of organization are essentially concerned 
with the whole of the community’s program. Their efforts have been 
directed toward bringing about changes that attempt a better ad- 
justment between the whole of the effort expended and the whole of 
a community’s need for social welfare services. That is planning of 
the social welfare program. But it is a very large order. It implies 
that these agencies must try to see both that whole of community 
need and that whole of effort put forth. As we all know, no com- 
munity has actually been able to do that. We do not yet know 
any too well how to get the facts that will give the kind of mental 
pictures with which even to start on such a job. Social services have 
an astonishing capacity for moving to new zones of emphasis and 
for eluding description, while the conception of need, beyond the 
human caloric-vitamin-mineral demand, is anybody’s game. More- 
over, direct social welfare measures are no real substitute for eco- 
nomic adjustments, though temporarily they may have to serve in 
that capacity. But however difficult the quest to relate services to 
needs, there is no escape from the task for councils or for chests, even 
if they were inclined to evade it. The Hound of Heaven is at their 
heels. 


TYPES OF INQUIRIES USEFUL TO COUNCILS AND 
CHESTS IN SOCIAL PLANNING 


Reduced to their simplest generic forms, the inquiries useful to 
councils and chests seeking light on this fundamental question of 
adaptation of total welfare program to total need arrange themselves 
in the following types: (1) inventories of social welfare resources, 
(2) analyses of social problems, (3) studies of method, (4) studies of 
trends, and (5) studies of social causation. There is no priority in 
this list. These are only paths of inquiry into a total phenomenon— 
community life in general and its outcroppings in the welfare field— 
which, for its better understanding, requires knowledge gained by 
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following all of them and perhaps a good many others of which we 
are not now aware. 

A simple stylized illustration of how these paths are entered, as 
planning and program-making are undertaken by a council, may 
perhaps help to make our ideas a little clearer. Let us take child 
neglect as a serious matter that has engaged the attention of family 
and child welfare workers for several decades in communities 
throughout the country. These people know that there are some 
neglected children in the city or the county. Some social agencies are 
engaged in the immediate rescue of the already neglected children; 
others are concerned with the prevention of further neglect of these 
and other children. Moreover, collectively the people in these 
agencies wish the community to develop a program that will try to 
cope with both phases of the problem. Probably all of them believe 
that under “ideal” social conditions—whatever they may be—chil- 
dren would not be neglected by their natural guardians. They see 
that at some points and in some ways, even under conditions as they 
are, direct remedial measures have a preventive aspect, as when a 
community, by exhibiting interest in the care of one child in a family, 
changes the situation for other children in the same family and gen- 
erally advertises the idea that the neglect of children will be noticed 
and followed by some form of community action. 

They also see that, as social welfare programs are now adminis- 
tered, manifestations of child neglect come under the observation 
and perhaps the treatment of a considerable array of socia! agencies: 
family and child care agencies, health agencies and hospitals, neigh- 
borhood centers and settlements, schools, police and courts. They 
also know that child neglect takes many different forms, with dis- 
tinctive antecedents in social setting and in psychological elements. 
At this point further study is proposed! But of what? If it is keyed 
closely to program-making it will inevitably have to make some sort 
of inventory of agencies that attempt to deal with the neglect of 
children from whatever direction they may be approaching it, and 
this might as well be done first. 

Before any study can go much farther it is necessary to have a 
clearer idea of neglect itself. In what does it consist: In low-grade 
home care in feeding, housing, clothing, or keeping the child reason- 
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ably clean? In failure to teach him the ordinary lessons of decency 
and passably good behavior or to secure for him available medical 
care? Or to keep him at home at night and shield him from the dan- 
gers of the street and public highway? In failure to give him proper 
emotional security? In exposing him to unwholesome conditions in 
the home? What is this condition that is called neglect? We are 
now deep in the delineation and study of a social problem. 

Obviously, if we are to get very far, some actual cases will need to 
be seen and described as clearly as we can, with their entanglements 
and intertwinings with other social and personal maladjustments. 
Here we unearth a wide range of circumstances and combinations of 
factors—often elements and concomitants that our conventionalized 
concept of neglect did not originally encompass. If we have a desire 
to locate the presence and measure the frequency of appearance of 
certain factors—as, for instance, mothers and fathers with gross 
mental defect or disease, or illegitimacy, or migration from cultures 
with different concepts of parental duty and privilege, or enforced 
neglect of children by reason of excessive economic pressure—we are 
headed for a statistical analysis of some series of cases, preferably a 
series representative of the whole group to which community action 
of some sort seems appropriate. If that turns out to be beyond our 
powers, we may take what data we can get and prepare a report with 
a candid title such as “selected phases” or “some aspects” of child 
neglect in our community. 

Tuned up for action and anxious to improve performance, we 
know that we must give some thought not only to describing the 
problem and seeing what agencies are working on it but we must 
examine the methods of treatment and of prevention. How are dif- 
ferent phases of the problem of neglect tackled? How are the proc- 
esses of original study and diagnosis, friendly service, education of 
parents, family case treatment, enforcement of legal protections, 
foster-care, and other forms of action related to the eradication or 
reduction of this social ill actually conducted? What results ensued? 
Have these methods been examined or tested? Have any been found 
more efficacious than others to accomplish given ends in given situa- 
tions? What reasons are there for believing that some are more po- 
tent than others? These questions, which seem so reasonable in the 
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asking, are very hard to answer. It requires genuine research to find 
out “how foster-children turn out” or how the treatment processes 
in crime and delinquency eventuate. Before there can be testing of 
procedures a great deal of clarification of objective in treatment is 
necessary. It is almost impossible to tell how well a person has suc- 
ceeded unless one knows fairly precisely what he was attempting 
todo. Recent studies in Hartford and in Providence have been push- 
ing against these phases of treatment of cases of child neglect. 

Thus far we have dealt with inquiries the findings of which might 
give us greater enlightment for immediate attacks on this problem. 
We may also wish to see this problem in longer perspective and in 
relation to other deeply thrusting changes in community life. We 
may, for instance, wish to see something of its general prevalence 
and of its modification in form over a period of years. We may wish 
to know whether it has fluctuated in amount or changed in character 
in relation to changes in standards of living, in the use of alcoholic 
beverages, in schooling of parents or the accessibility of authentic 
information on the best ways to rear children. We might wish to 
know whether child neglect will become more or less prevalent as real 
income increases or decreases among various economic classes. If we 
decide to indulge our curiosity in these matters we have entered 
another zone of inquiry and are in pursuit of those immensely il- 
lusive thought constructs—trends. They are invaluable if we can 
establish them with some scientific quality but otherwise mirages 
and tangles of data that have little meaning for us. The better we 
can develop the systems of current recording and statistical analyses 
the better equipped we become to make real studies of trends some- 
time in the future. 

Even all this information may leave some unsatisfied urges for 
more knowledge as a basis of action. Some may wish to apply their 
energies to learning of more remote or complex antecedents in those 
long chains of interacting circumstances that we call causation. 
Since pertinent observations have so rarely been made and recorded 
in the past on the phases of social situations that now engage our 
interest, it might seem that genuinely authentic causation studies 
await the recording of deliberate and systematic observations made 
over fairly long periods of time. Until agencies are able thus to 
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organize and sustain a scientific as well as a practical interest, 
their materials will not serve the purposes of such studies. Efforts 
put forth from time to time to utilize the available materials usually 
end in uncertainty and questionable expense. 

While for planning purposes there is always a host of lesser ques- 
tions that clamor for answers, they usually stem from one or more 
of these five general lines of inquiry. Demonstrations are really 
studies of method. Analyses of unit costs are meaningful only as 
they disclose the costs entailed in the application of given methods. 
Personnel studies also belong to the methods group since, in social 
welfare services, professional personnel is the principal instrumen- 
tality of its achievement and the community’s preparation, care, and 
treatment of these human tools has much to do with their ability to 
accomplish what is expected. 

The building-up of a body of reliable data on total volume of serv- 
ice and of expenditures in a community is an inventory of resources 
and a set of measures of total effort put forth—a sort of perpetual 
inventory. Geographical distributions of phenomena are often made 
in the hope of finding suggestive and interesting congeries of rela- 
tionships and conditions and perhaps clues to programs of indirect 
action. But a case-by-case association of such factors is, of course, 
more revealing and convincing than a vague neighborhood or area 
association, since physical and social conditions in neighborhoods 
are not uniform in presence or in effect. But neighborhood distribu- 
tions of data both on problems and on social welfare effort have great 
practical and immediate value in indicating literal misplacement of 
social welfare effort. The construction of good neighborhood data 
implies a carefully maintained statistical system. 

Regular, periodic background information on the size and charac- 
teristics of the population and on vital statistics are of great value 
to chests and councils. In most places this type of information can 
be had only through governmental procedures, although councils 
often participate in the preparation of such materials better to serve 
community planning purposes. 

The compilation and construction of directories, bibliographies, 
nomenclatures, classifications, index numbers, guides, maps, charts, 
and other devices of exposition, measurement, and display are all 
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means to ends so far as councils and chests are concerned. These 
tools derive utility and justification as they can be put into gen- 
eral, everyday use and as they help to organize thought by creating 
better means of expression. Some of us get so fascinated with this 
scientific gadgetry that we forget what it is to be used for and go on 
endlessly perfecting tools for which there is little or no market. And 
others of us get so exhausted making a tool that we have no strength 
left to use it or to persuade anyone else to put it to use. But some 
tools must be made, and tool-making becomes thereby an item on the 
order blank for social research in councils of social agencies. 

So much for the kinds of knowledge for which the business of 
councils and chests seems to call. The rehearsal of these elementary 
ideas about prosaic types of studies and research services may seem 
like an imposition on the reader’s time and an affront to his intelli- 
gence. The only excuse for its presentation here is the hope that it 
may help committees and groups a little in their thinking about pro- 
spective social welfare studies. They have so often embarked upon a 
“survey” or a “study” with little more than faith that it would some- 
how lead them out of the wilderness, only to find that they had been 
escorted from their wilderness to parts even less known. 

What in the light of all this are councils of social agencies and 
chests doing? 


COUNCILS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES AND CHESTS AS OPERATORS 
IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL STUDY 


Most councils and chests began sensing a need for more and better 
information on welfare conditions and the welfare effort soon after 
they were organized, which in a large proportion of cases was early 
in the twenties. A few came earlier. Often, ironically enough, they 
found in the field of social study the same conditions that distinguish 
the scene in the operation of social welfare services with which they 
are trying to deal—that is, a shortage of aggregate resources for 
getting this information but a plethora of isolated and atomized 
attempts. And then what to do! They saw at once that the original 
gathering of information obtainable from governmental bureaus— 
federal, state, and local—from special commissions’ reports, from 
educational institutions carrying on research services, from business 
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research groups, from foundations operating direct services, from 
national social and civic agencies, and from other local organizations 
was not the business of a council or a chest. 

This inquiry into output from other quarters is, however, often a 
fair-sized job in itself. Recently the Buffalo Council of Social Agen- 
cies, uncertain of the part it should play as an agency of study, can- 
vassed the Buffalo resources. It found that among thirty-eight of 
the leading public and voluntary agencies, local and state, social and 
educational, twenty-four were “attempting some research” and had 
either completed studies within the previous ten-year period or were 
at work on some inquiries. The University of Buffalo and the Buffalo 
Foundation had made substantial contributions to the field. Besides 
these twenty-four agencies in the field, business organizations, tem- 
porary commissions and planning boards, and smaller educational 
institutions were also making studies of varying degrees of quality 
and importance. But of the twenty-four agencies that were “at- 
tempting studies,” only five, including the University and the Foun- 
dation, maintained research departments with trained workers in 
charge." 

The list of 193 studies completed since 1924 or in progress in 
Buffalo at the time of this survey ran the gamut from “Population 
Trends in the Buffalo Area” to “The Seamy Side of Carnivals.” 
Representatives of several, though not all, of the generic types of 
studies discussed earlier are on the list, but it also includes many 
other items as well. 

Before the Welfare Council of New York City began its research 
service it secured the aid of Shelby Harrison and Allen Eaton, who 
compiled a bibliography of all reports of studies conducted in the 
period from 1915 to 1925 related to social welfare in New York 
City.” It listed some 527 items. These covered a very wide range 
of subjects, pretty conclusively demonstrated that there had been 
no discernible structure in the output and disclosed that compara- 


tA Study of Social Research in Buffalo, published as the seventy-ninth Foundation 
Forum, July, 1936, by the Buffalo Foundation for the Buffalo Council of Social Agencies. 

2 Welfare Problems in New York City, which have been studied and reported upon 
during the period from 1915 through 1925 (New York: Welfare Council of New York 
City, 1926). This was the forerunner of A Bibliography of Social Surveys by these au- 
thors, published by the Russell Sage Foundation in 1930. 
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tively little orderly information pertinent to the interests of the new- 
ly organized Council was in existence. New York City had never 
had either a comprehensive survey such as those of London or Pitts- 
burgh or even inventories of functional groups or agencies. Its Re- 
gional Plan Survey was then in progress. Later, when the Research 
Bureau was established and found itself deep in the process of ran- 
sacking all resources of the city for whatever could be found on 
health and welfare conditions, it prepared and published A Guide 
to Statistics of Social Welfare in New York Citys Over 1,500 publica- 
tions were examined, and 344 sources were chosen as yielding infor- 
mation of a sufficiently objective character to be included in the 
community’s common store of fact materials. 

While it is no easy task formally to keep track of all that goes on 
in the name of studies in a large community and few councils an- 
nounce such a service, almost every one with any sort of specialized, 
continuing research service—Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Los Angeles, New York, and St. Louis—is likely to 
know about and keep track of all important studies and inquiries 
completed and in progress. This familiarity with the whole of the 
available information on social welfare questions is highly necessary 
for several purposes. By means of it a council can more easily direct 
inquirers to authentic sources of information, often it is able to help 
persons and groups plan their inquiries to better effect, and finally 
it can develop its own program of studies with an eye to conserving 
its own resources and the total resources of the community. 

Very few people seem to be able to make up their minds with re- 
gard to the accuracy and usefulness of a study, regardless of who 
makes it, and instead fasten attention upon its intellectual parent- 
age. Reports, like persons, often suffer from prejudices about the 
cut of their jib. Councils, it would seem, have the opportunity to 
help in broadening among social workers the base of critical appre- 
ciation of genuinely good studies and of cultivating in the welfare 
fraternity greater ability to judge a study by the merit that it clearly 
demonstrates in its own behalf, and not by the auspices under which 
it came into being. To enhance critical faculty among social workers 


3 Florence DuBois (New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1930). 
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and to aid in the assimilation of data from all sources is in itself no 
mean service on the part of a council or chest. 

As one looks over the scene it soon becomes patent that, if better 
studies are to be produced, division of labor must be practiced and 
sustained long enough for skills to be cultivated through practice 
and experience extending over some periods of time. Reliable and 
seasoned research organizations are more and more coming, on the 
one hand, to keep out of one another’s way and, on the other, to 
help one another whenever they can. So much for the councils’ ob- 
ligations and opportunities to practice the co-ordination and co- 
operation that they preach. 

But, as we said earlier, there is an actual shortage of substantial 
information that gives light to planning—a shortage for the meeting 
of which councils and chests have seemed the logical recourse. 

In trying to meet this shortage councils and chests have employed 
a variety of methods. Some have set up a research unit as one of 
the common services provided by the central organization; some 
have looked to the general secretariat of the council or chest for such 
work; some have engaged temporary research workers as they 
thought they needed them; some have tried to get surveys and 
studies by means of volunteer services rendered by committee mem- 
bers, lay and professional. White-collar work relief and youth ad- 
ministration programs have assigned workers for such service to 
councils throughout the country. The national health and social 
agencies specializing in particular functional fields have often been 
employed to make standard appraisals of local “setups” in their 
respective fields. Community Chests and Councils, Inc., has had a 
service which, beginning with the early studies by Raymond Clapp 
of volume and cost of social work and continuing under the direction 
of Bradley Buell, has been trying to find a valid basis of judgment of 
total program and total expenditures for welfare services. The New 
York School of Social Work has responded to requests from councils 
in a few places to release or to loan personnel to organize a study of 
the total health and welfare program. The recent survey in Pitts- 
burgh under the direction of Philip Klein is an outstanding illustra- 
tion of this kind of service from the School. 

But, it would seem, increasingly councils and chests are arriving 
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at the conviction that some kind of continuing research service from 
the Council itself is necessary. They see that someone has to be 
everlastingly on the job to build practices and habits of mind which 
will yield the data necessary for the unremitting process of adapta- 
tion that planning becomes after the subsidence of the first flush of 
excitement after its espousal. The inauguration of the registration 
of social statistics has given marked impetus to this local cultiva- 
tion of reliable data in a considerable number of important cities.‘ 
The practice of registration has awakened people both to the values 
of good materials and to the need for improving present reporting 
practices. Growing interest in vital statistics and in the measure- 
ment of neighborhood needs have also been prods in the same direc- 
tion. 

As a part of the study made for the Buffalo Council of Social 
Agencies, sixty-eight cities were asked whether or not central re- 
search services had been established. Of these, twenty-three replied 
in the affirmative and, of these, eleven said they had separate de- 
partments, ten reported such service as “agency routine,” while two 
others indicated temporary and intermittent arrangements. 

Of the thirty-seven councils and chests with which the writer has 
had recent correspondence, seventeen reported that they now have 
research services and employ one or more persons to do research and 
statistical work. It is known that, besides these seventeen, some 
other councils have such services. Many correspondents expressed 
the hope that they would shortly be able to establish some kind of 
central service of this sort. Cost is a conspicuous obstacle, but one 
sensed that the leaders in these communities were anxious to clarify 
their ideas and expectations of such a service and to be sure that 
their constituency actually could and would make proper use of its 
output before such enterprise was launched. 

4 Originated by the Association of Community Chests and Councils, following the 
publication of Raymond Clapp’s Study of Volume and Cost of Social Work (1925); operat- 
ed experimentally by the University of Chicago and the Association, and in recent years 
by the United States Children’s Bureau. See Jeter and McMillen, Registration of Social 
Statistics for the Year 1928, a report submitted to the Joint Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Community Chests and Councils and the Local Community Research Com- 


mittee of the University of Chicago, October 1, 1929 (Local Community Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago, 1930). 
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Perhaps a few words about the statistical and research service for 
councils and chests in each of a scatter of fourteen cities will help to 
give a more concrete and realistic picture of this movement. Such 
brief description cannot, of course, begin to do justice to the indi- 
vidual cities or organizations referred to and must of necessity omit 
many significant details in their backgrounds and present programs. 


LOS ANGELES 

The Council of Social Agencies had a survey division in 1926-28 and in 
1933-35, Which made inventories and analyses of “intake,” personnel and salary 
studies, and descriptions of the services of individual agencies for the community 
chest. On July 1, 1936, the research service was resumed under the name of 
division of social studies, now staffed with two professional workers and a clerk, 
temporary help as needed, and some work relief assistance. It operates under the 
direction and supervision of a research committee of fifteen members. Of these 
several ‘‘have had extensive experience in social research, two from the field of 
economic research, a social worker from each major functional field, and several 
representatives of the Budget Committee and the Community Welfare Federa- 
tion.’’ Special attention was given to enlisting for this committee persons with 
a broad community point of view as well as technical knowledge and proficiency. 
The division now conducts the registration of social statistics, begun in January, 
1935; prepares modest studies of functional fields and of individual agencies and 
small inquiries needed by committees; acts in advisory capacity to committees 
and agencies making studies. The division plans soon to make a study of child 
welfare work in the Los Angeles area. 


CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland Welfare Federation has been sponsoring and conducting 
studies for planning purposes over a period of three decades and is now in the 
stage of a close integration between study and planning. One of its major cen- 
tral groups is the planning committee, which has two subsidiary committees: 
a central planning and budget committee and a research committee. Research 
and statistical services are not sharply centralized but are distributed widely 
throughout the Federation staff. One division carries on the registration of social 
statistics; Howard Green, secretary of the Cleveland Health Council, which is 
a part of the Federation, has a notable record in population, health, and housing 
studies; the Group Work Council of the Federation is closely associated with 
Western Reserve University’s teachers of group work who are leaders in research 
in this branch of social work and use Cleveland agencies for teaching and study. 
Other staff members, including the executive secretary of the Federation, take 
part in the whole process of study and planning. Recently the executive secre- 
tary, Edward Lynde, reported that one of the important duties of the staff mem- 
bers was to “‘keep for ready reference the data which have been gathered over a 
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period of years and which form the basis for community planning.” The Federa- 
tion has recently completed a study of the Tremont area, a section with poor 
social and living conditions, to see how the social welfare forces in the aggregate 
are affecting the young people there. The research output of the Council is 
much too long to catalogue here. 


BOSTON 


The Council of Social Agencies organized its bureau of research and studies 
in 1929 and since that time it has served as the base from which both its regular 
staff (now three full-time and two part-time professional workers, two regular 
clerical assistants and other research specialists, employed temporarily) have 
operated. Each study or project has its own advisory committee. The associate 
director of the bureau is on the faculty of the Simmons College School of Social 
Work and has charge of all student theses there. The bureau’s program includes 
the registration of social statistics, compilation of census tract materials and 
street guides, special studies of facilities for medical and social care of various 
types, studies of salaries and personnel practices, bibliographies and informa- 
tion on studies completed and in progress in the Boston community. The bureau 
issues periodically its Review of Social Statistics, usually a four-page pamphlet 
with interesting charts and good text, going not only to social agencies and gov- 
ernmental bureaus but also to professional and business leaders. The bureau 
serves as a center of information about research materials related to social work 
and advises social agencies and other organizations on projects in which they 
are used. 

CHICAGO 

The Council of Social Agencies evolved its continuing research service from 
its work with the registration of social statistics begun late in 1927, its work in 
connection with budgeting and allocation of the emergency relief funds raised in 
the earlier years of the depression, and its preparation of the Social Service 
Yearbook, which began with the year 1932. Prior to 1931 surveys and studies 
had been made from time to time by the Council’s staff members and specialists 
employed on a temporary basis. With the creation of the bureau of statistics 
(1932) which later became the department of statistics and research, an ad- 
visory committee on research was organized which includes faculty members of 
allied interest from the University of Chicago, Northwestern University, and 
Loyola, representatives from the local foundations engaged in research and the 
statistical division of the Federal Reserve Bank, and research-minded people 
from the several functional fields of social work. This committee has been head- 
ed by Dr. Samuel Goldsmith, a former director of the Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research, now head of the Jewish Charities of Chicago. This committee and 
the department have been actively interested in seeing the total output of data 
on social, health, and economic conditions in Chicago, and has served as a clear- 
ing house for information about data obtainable from other research services. 

Active assistance is rendered to the Budget Committee of the Chicago Com- 
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munity Fund as well as to the sections and committees of the Council. Studies 
of facilities of various kinds have been and are being made; area data for 
seventy-five neighborhoods have been compiled; and a special study of the wel- 
fare services rendered in one community, Cicero, is now in progress. The staff 
of the department now includes seven professional workers and four clerical 
workers. It has had some work relief assistance. 

The department regards itself as still in a developmental and experimental 
stage, though confronted with more demands for service than it can fulfil. 


DAYTON 


In 1928 the Council of Social Agencies created its central research service, 
now called a division of research, with a professional and a clerical worker. Its 
present program of work is guided by the needs of the Council’s “long-range 
planning committee.” Reports are used to point out needs, change programs, 
revise allocations of community chest funds, and for similar planning purposes. 
The division has charge of the registration of social statistics, gathers service 
and financial data on all health and welfare activities, public and private, and 
is now making an elaborate study of census tracts and working on a long range 
plan for social work in Montgomery County. 

Prior to the establishment of this service the Dayton Council engaged outside 
organizations to make studies of needs and facilities. ‘“Now, however, practically 
all the social studies that are made in the community are initiated and carried 
on by the Council, either through committees or as administrative staff proj- 
ects.” 

ST. LOUIS 


The Community Council had been making or sponsoring studies of facilities, 
compiling directories, and engaging in other forms of fact finding for over a 
decade when in 1922 it began to collect current agency data more systematically 
for the use of the Community Fund. In 1928 it became a participant in the 
registration of social statistics. In 1934 a research department was set up. It 
now consists of two professional workers, three statistical clerks, and six other 
clerical assistants. A large work relief staff is also employed. An extensive pro- 
gram in the compilation of data from a wide variety of sources is carried on. 
The results are published in the periodical Social Studies in St. Louis. The de- 
partment has been a leader in securing population data by census tracts and in 
preparing street guides for encouraging standard distributions of other data by 
tracts. It also serves as a center for information about all social studies of the 
city and as a co-operator and sponsor for studies made in St. Louis by govern- 
mental and voluntary national agencies. The necessary work on agencies’ budg- 
ets is performed for the Fund and assistance lent to agencies installing systems 
of record and accounts and in conducting analyses of service. 

The Community Council is now undergoing reorganization with a change of 
name to Social Planning Council. It is grouping its activities into four major 
divisions: social practice, social action, social research, and social interpreta- 
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tion; “the hope is that through the other divisions, research will more effectually 
find its way into practise, interpretation and social action.” 


PITTSBURGH 


The Federation of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County set 
up its bureau of social research in 1929. Its present personnel consists of four 
professional workers, a draftsman, four clerical workers, and twenty-five young 
persons assigned by the National Youth Administration. The Pittsburgh com- 
munity has had a history of social welfare surveys and studies dating from 1909 
and carried out under auspices of many kinds. The Federation, both through 
its bureau and its other divisions, has sponsored and conducted a wide variety 
of inquiries. A large study of its entire equipment and performance in social 
welfare service has just been completed under the immediate direction of Philip 
Klein and the general sponsorship of a special committee of the Federation. 

The present program of the bureau includes continuous service in the regis- 
tration of social statistics with special articles published from time to time, de- 
velopment of social and economic data for census tracts, the necessary service 
for extending the census tract plan to cover the county a well as the city, special 
studies of selected areas, financial analyses and studies for the Community 
Fund, a series of articles based on the Census of Dependent Children made at 
the end of 1933, the preparation of a directory of social agencies with historical 
data on the agencies, and continuous studies based on the data reported to the 
Social Service Exchange. The bureau also serves as an information center on 
studies and data that are of import to social welfare administration, and per- 
forms the customary co-operative services for other organizations conducting 
social research in the community. This bureau has established a record for the 
prompt publication of substantial materials. 


NEW HAVEN 

The Council of Social Agencies now has a statistician who manages the regis- 
tration of social statistics, inaugurated early in 1930, and analyzes the disburse- 
ments for health and social work in New Haven. The Council has co-operated 
with the Yale Institute of Human Relations in the preparation of a Handbook of 
Social Statistics of New Haven. It has also conducted several special studies: 
social services rendered in selected areas, services for the foreign born, problems 
of prenatal care, day nursery services, and children receiving free milk in the 
schools. Yale faculty members and students and Smith College students assist 
in making these inquiries. In the administration of study and research in con- 
nection with Council activities, care has been taken to schedule studies so that 
there could be adequate attention paid to those completed. ‘“‘We have tried not 
to begin new studies until old ones had matured to the point of bearing fruit.” 


ROCHESTER 


Although the Council of Social Agencies had intermittently sponsored or 
conducted surveys of functional activities and of individual agencies and has 
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engaged in other social inquiries, until recently it had leaned heavily on the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and other agencies for much of its analytical serv- 
ice. It was not until 1934 that the Council came to the conclusion that it should 
function more actively in planning the welfare services of the community and 
that for this it would need a research department. A carefully selected com- 
mittee of competent people with background and experience in social and gov- 
ernmental research, headed by Professor C. Luther Fry of the University of 
Rochester, has explored the possibilities of service of such a department and a 
program of work is now being put into effect. Its first completed job was a study 
of cost and volume of social work in Rochester for the years 1924, 1931, and 
1935. Studies of several functional fields are now in progress under the leader- 
ship of a survey steering committee. A bibliography of studies made in the city 
since 1926 is being completed. The Council’s research department now has one 
professional worker supplied with the necessary clerical assistance who is con- 
centrating on the cultivation of a continuous flow of data closely related to the 
planning activities of the Council. 


MILWAUKEE 


The County Community Fund and Council of Social Agencies has had a de- 
partment of research and statistics since May, 1935. It is now composed of one 
professional worker, two clerical assistants, and a work relief staff. The Council 
has recently made a full description and study outline of the resources for the 
care of dependent and neglected children in the county. This was done by a 
special staff working with the executive secretary of the Council and under a 
small special committee. The department of research and statistics has devoted 
its attention to the registration of social statistics for the city of Milwaukee and 
a similar collection of data from the agencies rendering services in the county. 
Figures on relief, child care, hospital services, and the social service exchange 
have been issued through the Council’s monthly bulletin. The department has 
also made small inquiries for the use of Council committees. 


NASHVILLE 


In 1935 the Council of Social Agencies set up the unit called the Research and 
Program Division of the Council of Social Agencies and Community Chest. It 
was the culmination of several years’ study and thought about the need for and 
proper sphere of such a service. It has a large advisory committee composed of 
persons interested in social research on the faculties of Vanderbilt and Fisk 
universities, Scarritt College, the Community Chest, and some of the member 
agencies. The staff is composed of a director of research, a legal aid adviser, and 
two clerical workers. It conducts the registration of social statistics, co-operates 
with the Community Fund in compiling financial statistics, cultivates the use 
of census tracts as standard areas, and conducts many special studies. Prior to 
the creation of this division many surveys had been made in Nashville, but they 
had usually been conducted as isolated evaluations by outside experts and not 
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especially directed toward promoting the processes of integration and com- 
munity organization. In the present organization stress is laid on “‘co-operative 
planning, creative thinking and co-ordinated service on the part of all social 
work agencies to the end that the services of these agencies may be made avail- 
able to the entire community.” It is the conviction of the director of the service 
that ‘‘the only way co-operation and co-ordination can be brought about in 
socia] welfare in Nashville is through open covenants or agreements, openly 
arrived at and based on the logic of facts understood by all.’’ Stress is laid on 
co-operation between all of the civic and educational institutions in this program 
of study and action. 
SYRACUSE 


The Welfare Council had been actively in operation less than two years when, 
in 1936, it reached the conclusion that its work would require a fact-finding and 
research department and a beginning was made by the employment of one full- 
time professional person. The Council “‘was fortunate in having a fairly compe- 
tent group of NYA young people to work under her direction.” A strong ad- 
visory committee representative of research-minded people in Syracuse Univer- 
sity, the housing authority, department of health, board of education, children’s 
court, public recreation department, chamber of commerce, and the three divi- 
sions of the Council and its chief officers was organized. Since the service was 
launched it has brought Syracuse into the group of census tract cities and has 
published tract maps and data and a street guide. It has improved and de- 
veloped the registration of social statistics and begun to analyze the figures and 
publish reports from that source. Collection of studies made in the past has 
been started; and several special inquiries have been completed or are now in 
process. Not the least of the benefits of the service has been advice to groups 
inside and outside the Council in planning needed studies ‘‘or advising them of 
the lack of any need for proposed studies.” 


HARTFORD 


The Community Chest and Council of Social Agencies has during the last 
ten years made many inquiries into the local problems and programs, but it was 
not until 1934 that a person was put on the staff of the Chest to specialize on 
statistical and research work. On January 1, 1937, he was transferred to the 
staff of the Council. In 1934 the general survey was being made which in itself 
required local statistical service and ‘‘created new needs for fact finding en- 
deavor.”’ Since that time this central service has been given responsibility for 
the registration of social statistics, for the evolution of indexes of neighborhood 
conditions, for the analysis of the total cost of health and welfare work, not only 
in Hartford but in several other New England cities collaborating in the study 
through the New England Conference of Community Chests. Incidental in- 
quiries and co-operation with other public and voluntary agencies engaged in 
studies is also a part of the Council’s program. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


The Welfare Council of New York City created its research bureau early in 
1927 in conformity with the plan outlined in the report to the co-ordination com- 
mittee prepared by W. Frank Persons and published in 1925. By 1927 the Coun- 
cil, under the direction of William Hodson, had already issued the bibliography 
of studies mentioned earlier, and entered upon several special inquiries: infor- 
mation service, employment services for the handicapped, care of the homeless, 
an inventory of health service in the five boroughs, and the study of financial 
trends in organized social work since 1910. An advisory committee of twenty 
men representative of the leading social research groups in universities, founda- 
tions, social agencies, and business organizations was created and has served 
continuously since that time as an expert body to pass upon the methods of 
research employed and upon the quality of the Bureau’s output. The program 
of study emerges from the interests of the Council’s general administrative, 
functional, and special committees. The disaster conditions brought on by busi- 
ness depression in New York City have affected the operation of the research 
bureau in many ways. The work of the regular staff has tended to concentrate 
on questions directly related to the depression. The white-collar work relief pro- 
gram has made available a staff to carry on bulky field investigations and statis- 
tical operations that might not otherwise have been possible. 

The bureau’s publications are too voluminous to be recorded here. Its pro- 
gram of fact-finding has tended to gravitate around a few large phases of wel- 
fare planning in New York City: the financial aspects, including total expendi- 
tures from public and private sources for relief and other services, the sources 
of support of the welfare establishment and methods of collecting contributions; 
questions of health service and the care of the sick, particularly the chronically 
ill; services of settlements, neighborhood houses, and boys’ work agencies; 
evidences of neighborhood need including an examination of the elements neces- 
sary for a valid delinquency index; the care of the homeless, the aged, those born 
out of wedlock, and dependent and neglected children; the employment status 
and needs of the youth population; current compilations of service statistics for 
several functional groups of agencies, and many minor inquiries. The bureau 
serves as the successor to the Cities Census Committee which pioneered in the 
development of census tract statistics. A history of the measures taken in New 
York City to relieve distress during the depression is being prepared. The bu- 
reau serves as a source of information on many phases of social conditions and 
social welfare administration and tries to be of assistance to other social re- 
search agencies in public departments and voluntary organizations with which 
it has mutual interests. 

In March, 1937, the bureau’s staff consisted of 10 professional workers, 6 
clerical workers, and 180 professional, clerical, and other assistants assigned by 
the Works Progress Administration in New York City. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF COUNCILS AND CHESTS AS 
CENTERS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 

Thus far attention has been given to the kinds of studies that so- 
cial welfare planning seems to demand and to the response that 
councils and chests appear to be making to that demand. It remains 
to indicate some of their trials and tribulations in that attempt. Be- 
ing aware that grief is always highly subjective, the reader will natu- 
rally make the necessary allowances for that factor in what follows. 

Troubles seem to arise from (1) confusions of motivation in mak- 
ing studies, (2) problems of horizon in planning studies, (3) the diffi- 
culties of evaluative research, (4) factors of time and timing, (5) the 
availability of competent personnel, and (6) the problems of the 
presentation of findings of inquiries. Again there is no priority in 
the listing. One can come a cropper on account of all of these counts 
in connection with a single fair-sized job—and one almost has! 
Doubtless these are not all the obstacles to the successful and grati- 
fying outcomes of research programs in councils and chests, but 
they are among the major interferences. 


CONFUSIONS OF MOTIVATION AND EXPECTATIONS 
IN MAKING STUDIES 

When an individual of his own volition undertakes to make a 
study, any conflict of motive that he may have concerns only him- 
self and usually works itself out so that he finally unifies his views 
and purposes or drops the study. In the case of a group sponsoring 
or conducting a study the situation is never so simple as that. Al- 
though studies are sometimes dropped because original motivation 
was confused or became so, abandoning half-done studies is not good 
business in a council or chest, and should be prevented wherever pos- 
sible. Confusion comes from conditions that range all the way from 
the presence of a medley of incompatible purposes arising from both 
worthy and unworthy emotional drives in the participants to the 
presence of highly intellectualized disagreements about theoretical 
points on method. 

In the case of studies sponsored by councils of social agencies and 
community chests, it is not at all uncommon to see lurking about 
such contradictory purposes as both enlarging the social welfare pro- 
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gram and cutting it down, building up the prestige of some group and 
deflating that prestige, conducting a vindication and an exposé, 
hastening and delaying action, elaborating theories already accepted 
and destroying the basis of those theories, and many other such 
pairs of pulls in opposite directions. Sometimes studies are under- 
taken to give warrant for a shakeup of personnel, desired but hither- 
to deferred. When we face these conditions we may well ask our- 
selves what reason there would be to think that studies begun under 
such conditions could so please everyone that he would hasten to 
amend his program and procedures in accordance with a list of rec- 
ommendations attached to the findings of fact. If people acted that 
way they would not be good Americans! 

One may also ask himself whether there is any remedy for such a 
situation. Perhaps it lies in the direction, first, of seeing the reasons 
why people in agencies feel and behave as they do and, second, of 
finding preliminary procedures that provide a groundwork for ra- 
tional consideration of studies after they are finished. 

As mechanisms dedicated to the promotion of consensus of 
opinion, unity of purpose, and better integration in performance 
among a multitude of public and voluntary agencies operating in a 
given community, councils and chests starting to make studies at 
once find themselves wondering how they are going to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. Few people welcome a Roman holi- 
day of public fault-finding with their professional and administrative 
efforts—especially when they are themselves often well aware of 
their own shortcomings and failures, more anxious than anyone else 
to remedy them, and fully conversant with the inherent difficulties 
of the task to which they are addressing themselves.5 

Most voluntary social agencies and most local governmental wel- 
fare units came into existence in a highly individualistic era. Under 
the compulsion of competitive solicitation for funds—sometimes 
from the community at large, sometimes from a hard-boiled or none- 
too-well-informed administration of a chest—voluntary agencies 
were driven each to try to make its service appear as important and 


5 See Charles Horton Cooley, ‘‘Case Study of Small Institutions As A Method of 
Research,”’ published in his Sociological Theory and Social Research (Henry Holt & Co., 
1930) for a sociologist’s comments on this type of research problem. 
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distinctive as it could. Local governmental services have their own 
troubles with the numerous local boards and officials, state boards 
and officials, and the federal authorities, all to be satisfied—in some 
instances placated and appeased. Both kinds of administrations fear 
deflationary maneuvers if sharply directed toward the individual 
agency but apparently do not greatly resent frank description of the 
inadequacies of a whole field, provided always that there is confi- 
dence that at bottom the investigation is really trying to be helpful 
and not grind its own or anyone else’s ax.° Investigators and stu- 
dents are not selfless and some of them have been observed to get 
an undue amount of satisfaction from “showing things up.” 

In time one comes to sense that a great deal of trouble arises from 
too rapid decisions to make studies and the tendency to resort to 
them as a good general medicine in times of crisis. It may well be 
that councils of war in times of crisis are better and that studies 
should be pursued in times of peace. Some of the best results are 
secured when, in times of crisis, a battery of authentic, already avail- 
able fact materials can be quickly wheeled into action. 

Just as surveys and studies prepare the way for rational action, 
so clarifications and mental integrations of points of view through 
group discussions prepare the way for truly co-operative studies. 

Studies are often referred to as if they could of themselves coerce 
action; that if they were really good they would somehow get them- 
selves into people’s minds; that the test of whether they were good 
studies or not is whether modification automatically follows their 
promulgation. While it is true that a good study, in the sense that 
its presentations of fact are accurate and its conclusions sound, 
stands a better chance of effecting action than does a poor one which 
breaks down under a little critical examination, it does not follow 
that even a good one can modify deeply ingrained attitudes and 
habits without conscious human effort to assimilate it. And that 
process takes time and attention. 

A great deal is said about the integrating effects of wide committee 
participation in the actual conduct of a study. It is sometimes al- 


6 See Ellery F. Reed, ‘‘Council Research and Fact Finding,”’ Social Forces, XV, No. 2 
(December, 1936), 238, for a discussion of agency attitudes toward chest and council 
studies. 
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leged that only as people come to feel that they have had a direct 
personal part in making a study can they accept its findings. This 
may be true in the case of some people, but it raises the issue of how 
far the principle of such identification can be extended. If only the 
people who have participated in the study can be expected to have 
confidence in it and all other people regard it with hostility and sus- 
picion, study processes will have to be vastly changed from what 
they are now. It would seem as though, when people are in a hurry, 
clarification of the original purpose of the study and the employ- 
ment of people whose professional competence is respected to carry 
out the mandates laid down is our only practical course. But the 
cultivation of widespread organized practices of continuous or pe- 
riodic self-examination by agencies is probably a better way. This 
will be discussed a little more in a later section. 


PROBLEMS OF HORIZON IN PLANNING STUDIES 


Because of the widely ramifying character of the social issues and 
questions which come up for study as social welfare programs are 
probed, it is always necessary to put some limitations upon the field 
of inquiry, unless one is in a position, as were Charles Booth and his 
associates, to work for fifteen years or so before he goes to press. 
Such limitation of the scope of the study is, however, different from 
those sometimes encountered as studies are first proposed. These 
latter difficulties are likely to inhere in the restrictions of horizon in 
seeing the possibilities of future action and a hiatus between the 
issues presented for study and larger but related issues. Some as- 
sumptions must always be made, but they should, if possible, be 
dragged out into the open. One thinks of that historic battle fought 
over the merits of foster-home versus institutional care for children 
who should have been left with their own mothers. It was not until 
people came to question the basic assumption that both of these 
forms of care might be dealing with children who needed neither one 
that the futility of much of that controversy was revealed. 

The other problem of horizon in planning studies is that of too 
wide a reach. A deliberate and conscious choice of long or short 
range is a good point to clear up as early as one can. More and more 
planning bodies are consciously trying to do that. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF EVALUATIVE RESEARCH 


It would sometimes seem that the word “evaluation” is on the 
tongue of everyone, at least everyone in social work. But its cargo 
of meaning is different among users. At least three meanings are 
attached in the case of studies for social welfare planning. The first, 
and perhaps the least prevalent but the most valid, is that which is 
so well explained by Eleanor T. Glueck in her pamphlet Evaluative 
Research in Social Work.’ This seeks the answer to the question, 
“To what extent did this service succeed in accomplishing the pur- 
poses that itembraced?” The second meaning and the far more com- 
mon one is “Did this service employ the methods and people with 
the qualifications believed to be necessary for successful perform- 
ance of this type of work?” The third meaning relates to the 
strengths and weaknesses of the total configuration of services in 
the community. 

None of these forms of evaluation is easily made, but all are es- 
sential, not only in the public interest but in that of professional 
social workers as well. Although there is ordinarily considerable re- 
luctance to apply the acid tests of ultimate outcome of social welfare 
efforts, more and better studies of this type should be made. At 
present many social workers are pursued by unhappy doubts and 
fears because they do not know or have the means of knowing 
whether their own personal performance and the performance of the 
agency in which they are particularly interested is creditable or not. 
Though we may not admit it, we know that there is an element of 
failure. But how much failure under given sets of circumstances is 
to be expected? Social workers badly need batting averages. We 
should not be afraid of them because it does not require very much 
perspicacity to see that if a person supported at an expense of two 
thousand dollars per year by the community actually succeeds in 
arresting or aborting one career of crime or delinquency or depend- 
ency in a whole year he has earned for society the cost of his keep. 
For him to be worried or distraught because he is not curing scores 
or hundreds in the course of the year is an unnecessary source of 
unhappiness and inefficiency in the social-work profession. On the 


7 New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
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other hand, for him not to recognize that he is failing in situations 
in which perhaps more competent people would succeed is likewise 
a source of unnecessary inefficiency, professional failure, and hard- 
ship. It would seem that professional groups might with good effect 
concern themselves with this problem for the next several years. 

Appraisal that consists of determining whether or not a person or 
an agency is following accepted practices has its values chiefly as a 
means of bringing up the rear of the procession. It is essentially a 
standardization measure with all of the assets and liabilities that 
standardization implies. 

The evaluative process which tries to get at the strategic use of the 
community’s resources is of peculiar interest to chests and councils of 
social agencies. They are often engaged in efforts to prevent or re- 
duce duplication of plants and overhead expense—overhead is highly 
legitimate, but duplicating overhead is of dubious worth—to achieve 
better geographical distribution of resources, and to avoid unneces- 
sary and expensive specialization and atomization of processes. To 
have a community program which, viewed as a whole, is really 
defensible—not merely historically explainable—is what, bit by bit, 
the councils and chests are trying to reach. In this they encounter 
resistances. But these must be resolved not by force, not wholly 
by logic and reason, but by those combined with loyalties cultivated 
in the light of new perspectives and ambitions. 

Councils of social agencies and community chests can realign 
services only as agencies become more willing to participate in col- 
lective consideration and action, more willing to face facts and to 
plan in the light of them, and more willing to follow recording and 
reporting procedures which enable the collectivity to get the facts. 
More and more it is coming to be realized that, in the welfare field, 
study which is sporadic and external yields a minimum of enlighten- 
ment, to say nothing of evoking a minimum of consideration when 
it is completed. When it becomes a part of the thinking of the people 
who are doing the work, keeping the records, making the current 
reports, and evolving the modifications of program, then we may 
expect something. It is the business of councils of social agencies 
to help agencies solve their problems, not add to their subjective 
and defensive attitudes. And research people in councils must play 
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their part toward that end. Much depends upon their capacity to 
develop better means of evaluation. 


FACTORS OF TIME AND TIMING 


Enough has already been said on the matter of when to make a 
study to indicate it as one of the most important determinants of 
the probable effect of such inquiry. It is literally true that the time 
must be ripe in the sense that motivations must have been clarified, 
horizons widened, and the basis laid for true and acceptable evalua- 
tions. But a most troublesome fact is that the time not only ripens 
but decays. After all the lines have been carefully laid in the council 
to make a study, which means that a good many people have 
been aroused on the subject, it takes a long time to carry it through 
to a satisfactory and proper conclusion. 

Not only do processes of collecting data and analyzing them 
take time, but time also is required for the process of maturing 
thought about these analyses. Conclusions and interpretations can- 
not be driven through precipitately and at the same time safely. 
Some of our colleagues refer to the maturation of idea and thought 
necessary for a real study as “aging in the wood.” 

Even the most efficiently conducted study cannot wholly prevent 
a cooling of interest among those who have asked for it as time 
elapses between its inauguration and its completion. Those who work 
on it are well aware that the social problem to which it relates will 
probably not disappear suddenly or change much except in its super- 
ficial aspects, but to see the interest of their clientele slipping or 
drifting away gives them concern. 

The advisability of preliminary release of findings depends very 
largely upon the audience to whom they go. In some cases the barest 
bones of statistical fact or pieces of description can be set out and 
the audience can be depended upon not to misunderstand or misuse 
them, but instead to help in their interpretation. In other cases such 
procedure is filled with hazard and sometimes results in the dissemi- 
nation of such misunderstanding and such misconceptions as almost 
to ruin the prospect of a proper consideration of the study when 
finally completed. The writer could cite some veritable museum 
pieces of social psychology of this sort. But if the piece of work is 
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extensive and destined to require a great deal of time for its comple- 
tion, self-contained pieces of it that can be released with safety 
should be put at the disposal of those who presumably are waiting 
for the findings. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


There would probably be general agreement among chest and 
council people that a race of researchers who can perform well under 
the conditions here described is still to be born. But, taking things 
as they are, it has been found that some people do have greater 
aptitude than others in conducting studies, greater skill and keenness 
in the use of the analytical methods required, greater amounts of 
successful experience and the accompanying sense of security and 
sureness of touch, greater knowledge of the literature of the field, and 
greater curiosity and willingness to read and to keep themselves in- 
formed upon the growth of thought on the subject under scrutiny. 
But there are not many persons so qualified. This is so largely be- 
cause there has been such a painfully limited opportunity for people 
to practice social research as a professional career and especially to 
develop programs of study carried on as they are in councils of social 
agencies and community chests. There are, moreover, very few 
means of preparation of young persons to assume responsibilities of 
this kind. It is probable that there is now a sufficient body of ma- 
terial and experience out of which to begin offering such preparation, 
but it is not yet properly mobilized for teaching purposes. 

A word should be said about natural aptitude. It is a favor 
neither to the student, nor to the field of study and research, nor to 
social work in general, to encourage those without mental hospitality 
toward social welfare programs and a little facility in dealing with 
persons and groups to take refuge in “research” of this kind. While 
laboratory research in the biological and physical sciences may pro- 
vide a cloistered existence—the author knows nothing about the 
truth of such an assumption—the position of a person engaged in 
research that has to do with social welfare questions at the present 


8 Incidentally this is a subject to which a committee of the Association of Schools of 
Social Work might give attention both to encourage courses which would cultivate this 
ability in students with real aptitude and to develop a curriculum content which would 
be useful to them. 
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time is about as protected as the information service in Grand Cen- 
tral Station. People who find it difficult to plod on in the midst of a 
thousand interruptions and the impacts of countless deflecting in- 
fluences often become confused and harassed in this field. Only the 
one whe learns, usually by painful experience, how both to be recep- 
tive and at the same time not let himself and his work he disor- 
ganized by too much receptivity can hope to carry on in this field of 
complicated social relationships. Excessive aloofness as well as ex- 
cessive impressionability put him and his work at a disadvantage. 

As for a mastery of statistical techniques, it cannot be argued 
that these are unimportant, but they are far from the sole reliance 
of a person in this type of work. A kind of practical, disciplined, 
knowing imagination is probably the best single intellectual asset. 
How to cultivate that in young people is a job that the professional 
educationalists might well ponder. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENTATION OF 
FINDINGS AND INQUIRIES 


Social welfare problems and the organization of communities to 
deal with them are coming to be recognized as about as complex 
affairs as any with which ordinary human beings are called upon to 
cope. The yearning to make them simple or appear simple, by saying 
something about them that sounds simple, is fairly prevalent. But it 
seems practically impossible of realization. The exposition of social 
problems and of the administration of social welfare services with 
explanation of their essential meanings and results requires some 
concentration of attention and can hardly be transmitted to a person 
whose interest is casual or slight. One may induce him casually to 
give money, but he probably cannot learn that way. 

The association of interest with brevity and dulness with length 
of documents has recently had a severe jolt in literature. Thousand- 
page novels sell by the hundreds of thousands, while slim little vol- 
umes remain on booksellers’ shelves. Our problem in presenting ma- 
terials about social welfare is not really one of achieving brevity; 
it is rather a problem of quality of material and the basis of interest 
of readers. An enormous triumph awaits that presentation of social 
work and social welfare measures which succeeds in making the 
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reader understand that the problems with which it deals are his, 
that they are gripping and important ones, that they probably will 
not be solved until he and many others put their minds on them, and 
that when they do apply their minds real effort will be entailed. 
Correspondingly, no matter how brief and superficial the presenta- 
tion, if the reader fails to establish this identification or to respond 
to its call, it is a failure. Too long we have taken superficial interest 
for granted and have actually catered to it. 

Obscurity and dulness are not the inevitable accompaniments of 
adequacy of presentation. All the clarity, all the sparkle, all the 
edge, and all the art in developing emphasis and proportion that 
anybody can legitimately put into the presentation of these social- 
work materials is pure asset. But the clamor for staccato brevity 
per se seems to the writer little more than the cultivation of a nerv- 
ous habit. Assuming that we have something worth saying, we 
should not be reticent about transmitting it as competently as we 
can. But the best trick is to have something significant to say. 


WELFARE COUNCIL OF 
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and more conscious of the fact that an adequate home is one 

of the most essential requirements of life. As a primary 
requirement it comes next only to essential food, drink, and clothing. 
Among more primitive communities, where a large proportion of the 
twenty-four hours is spent in the open air, a home is regarded as 
adequate provided it gives protection from the elements. In the 
modern world, however, which is becoming more and more urban, an 
increasing amount of time is spent indoors. Moreover, problems of 
water supply and sanitation become increasingly complex. As the 
population increases and towns grow, the evil results of inadequate 
housing become increasingly serious. 

In Great Britain little attention was paid to the housing problem 
until the last century. But, long before that, the evil results of bad 
housing had been manifest in the larger towns. As a comparatively 
small proportion of the population lived in these towns, however, 
most of the people being still rural and living on farms or in small 
villages, legislators and administrators paid little attention to the 
subject. It is significant, however, that as early as the sixteenth 
century Queen Elizabeth of England promulgated a royal decree 
dealing with the housing of the workers in London. In 1580 this 
proclamation was issued, in which she said: 

Where there are such great multitudes of people brought to inhabite in small 
rooms, whereof a great part are seeme very poore... . and they heaped up to- 
gether and in a sort smothered with many families of children and servants in 
one house or small tenement; it must needs followe if any plague or popular 
sickness should by God’s permission enter amongst those multitudes that the 
same would not only spread itself and invade the whole citie and confines but 
that a great mortalitie would ensue. 


\ CIVILIZATION progresses, communities become more 


The proclamation proceeds to suggest remedies, including a com- 
mand “to forebeare from letting or setting or suffering more families 
than one onely to be placed or to inhabite fro:« henceforth in any one 
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house.” This produced little result; nor did the citizens of London 
and other English towns learn the lesson to be derived from succes- 
sive plagues and fires. 

During the nineteenth century, with the introduction of machin- 
ery and the development of coal mining, the population of Great 
Britain increased rapidly and became more and more urban, as did 
the population of the other countries of Europe. The industrial towns 
grew rapidly; and, in the absence of any effort to plan them or—at 
any rate during the first half of the century—even to control in any 
way the type of house that was being built, the evil results of bad 
housing became increasingly manifest. 

The prevailing political philosophy was that of individualism. 
Reliance was placed upon private initiative, and the general attitude 
was that the more free play that was given to individuals to develop 
their businesses, the more wealth would be created and the best 
results would be achieved. 

In accordance with this philosophy, the provision of houses for 
working-class families was left to the free play of private enterprise. 
Speculative builders built rows of small houses to accommodate the 
workers. They did this not as a service to the community but as a 
business. As wages were low, the houses had to be as cheap as 
possible. They were crowded onto the land as closely as possible. 
They offered inadequate accommodation, were ill built and ill 
planned, with practically no plumbing or sanitation. 

The builders built to sell at a profit, and, as their capital was 
limited, the development of their business depended upon their 
selling readily, so that they would be able to turn over their capital 
as frequently as possible. In a limited number of cases they were 
able to sell to the person who was going to occupy the house. But 
only the better-paid workers and the middle classes could afford to 
buy for their own occupation. The vast majority of the manual 
working-classes could afford only to rent. So the builder had to sell 
to investors, who bought the houses with a view to letting them at 
rents which would afford an adequate return upon the price they had 
paid. In order to squeeze the maximum net return, most of the 
owners of this property endeavored to cut down the cost of keeping 
the houses in repair. The net result of this process was that the 
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houses occupied by the working-classes were not merely inadequate 
and overcrowded but gradually fell into worse and worse condition 
of disrepair. 

A similar process was being carried on in the other countries of 
Europe, and emigrants from Great Britain and other European 
countries were settling in the United States and proceeding to carry 
on the same process first in the eastern states and later on in the 
western. 

About 1850 a few groups of English philanthropists, becoming 
aware of the evil results of bad housing, started to make tentative 
efforts to improve conditions. The prevailing philosophy was still, 
however, individualistic and averse to the interference of public 
authorities. These philanthropists, therefore, tried to effect im- 
provements through their own initiative, finding limited quantities 
of capital, which they utilized either in acquiring existing bad houses 
and renovating them, or, to a more limited extent, in building new 
dwellings. These efforts, however, were sporadic and very limited in 
quantity. The production of new slums by the speculative builders 
still went on merrily and was far in excess of the efforts made to 
improve conditions. 

Between 1850 and 1890 the British Parliament passed the first 
three Housing Acts. These, however, were so half-hearted and were 
based on such an inadequate realization of the gravity of the prob- 
lem that they produced practically no result. 

By 1875 British public opinion had been sufficiently aroused by 
the evil results of bad housing and bad sanitation that the British 
Parliament passed a drastic Public Health Act. This Act, among 
other things, gave power to the local municipal bodies to make 
building bylaws or codes, making certain minimum requirements as 
to space behind houses and plumbing and sanitary conditions in the 
construction of new dwellings. 

The city and town councils made varying but increasing use of 
this power, with the result that, bad as were many of the houses built 
during the period from 1875 to 1914, they marked a definite advance 
on those built in the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century. 
But, although the new houses built during this period were better, it 
was some time before any real effort was made through public 
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authorities to effect any improvement in the condition of the existing 
dwellings. 

In 1885, in response to demands by housing reformers, the 
British government set up a royal commission to inquire into the 
housing conditions of the poorer classes. The commission made an 
extensive survey, and its report shocked the British public and led to 
the passing of the first great Housing Act of 1890. 


THE HOUSING ACT OF 1890 


This legislation frankly recognized that housing was a public 
concern and not merely a matter of private business. It gave wide 
powers to the local municipal authorities to deal with the housing 
conditions in their areas. It gave to these authorities power to con- 
demn and to cause the demolition of houses unfit for human habita- 
tion. It also gave them power to acquire and clear slum areas and to 
carry out new housing projects, either to rehouse people who had 
been displaced from the slum areas that had been cleared, or to 
meet the shortage of decent working-class housing accommodation 
in their district. 

The municipal bodies were also giver power to acquire land for 
these purposes, if necessary by condemnation proceedings, i.e., by 
compulsory purchase. They could also raise loans in order to carry 
out housing operations. It may be pointed out, in passing, that even 
now the municipal authorities in the United States have not yet been 
given powers as wide as were given in 1890 to the British authorities. 
It should be noticed that the Act of 1890 gave powers rather than 
imposed duties upon the local authorities. Moreover, while these 
authorities could raise loans, they were not given any financial 
assistance from the national government by way of subsidy. 

Although the authorities could condemn and require the demoli- 
tion of unfit houses without any expense to the local taxpayer, they 
were placed in a difficulty if they wished to use the power of clearing 
the slum areas and rehousing the displaced population. If they tried 
to utilize this power without imposing any burden upon the local 
taxpayer, and to provide new homes that were reasonably good, the 
rent they would have had to charge would have been outside the 
ability to pay on the part of the population who were in the greatest 
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need. If, on the other hand, they fixed their rents at a level that 
those displaced from the slums or who were living in overcrowded 
conditions could afford to pay, there was bound to be a substantial 
loss, which, under the legislation as it then existed, would have had 
to be met by imposing a burden upon the local taxpayer. 

The result was that, from 1890 up to 1914, the local housing 
authorities confined their attention mainly to closing and demolish- 
ing unfit houses and, in the later years, to using a power which was 
given by an amending Act of 1909 enabling them to require owners 
of small houses in need of repair to put them into habitable con- 
dition. 

London, Liverpool, and a few other large cities did, it is true, do a 
certain amount of slum clearance and rebuilding and also carried out 
a few new housing schemes, but the effort was comparatively small. 
It may thus be said that up to 1914 there was comparatively little 
new housing carried out by public authorities. 

There were, however, in the ten years preceding the World War 
certain voluntary efforts made by way of experiment which proved of 
great value in providing examples of the kind of housing schemes 
which ought to be carried out. When, in 1919, Great Britain started 
upon its large public housing program, the experience gained in 
connection with these experiments was fully utilized. 

The experiments in question were carried out either by wealthy 
and public-spirited men providing considerable capital sums for the 
formation of housing trusts, such as those established by Mr. 
George Cadbury at Bournville, Nr. Birmingham, and Mr. Joseph 
Rowntree at New Earswick, Nr. York, or by limited dividend 
corporations, such as that formed to build the entirely new town of 
Letchworth, Hertfordshire, and the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust, which planned a garden suburb on the outskirts of London. 

The war played an important part in starting the post-war housing 
effort. Between 1914 and 1918 few houses were built, owing to the 
shortage of labor and materials. Especially during 1918 the British 
public was looking forward to a period of reconstruction after the 
war was over, when it might be possible to “build a better England.” 
Public sentiment demanded that those who had served for years in 
water-logged trenches or upon the high seas should come back to 
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better homes than many of them had had before. In Mr. Lloyd 
George’s phrase “‘we must build a country fit for heroes to live in.” 

The demand for better housing, however, did not merely arise 
from this sentiment. Increasingly, the reports of public medical 
officers of health had drawn attention to the evil results of bad 
housing. They showed that tuberculosis and other diseases were 
three times as prevalent in slum and overcrowded areas as in the 
better-housed districts; infant mortality was nearly twice as high in 
the worse slum areas as in the city as a whole; there were more deaths 
from measles and other infectious diseases. 

In the concluding months of the war the government departments 
were actively engaged in preparing housing legislation and schemes 
for administration which could be brought into existence when the 
war ended. In considering this legislation, the first question which 
arese was: Is there a likelihood that builders and real-estate de- 
velopers will deal with the housing situation in such a way as to 
enable it to be solved? Naturally, if such private enterprise would 
solve the problem, there was no need for drastic government inter- 
vention. 

It was soon realized, however, that, as private enterprise had 
never been able even before the war to provide decent homes to let 
at rents which people in the lower-income groups could afford to pay, 
it was certain that they would not be able to do so in the more 
difficult post-war economic conditions. Whatever they might do for 
the white-collared workers, and possibly the better-paid skilled 
manual workers, private enterprise could not deal with the problems 
of the great bulk of the manual working-classes. Some form of public 
housing enterprise would therefore be necessary, and, having regard 
to pre-war experience, this public housing, if it was to be effective, 
would have to be subsidized. 

Before considering the steps taken to deal with the British hous- 
ing problem during the last eighteen years and the results achieved, 
it is necessary to say a few words about the way in which the British 
and American constitutions differ, as a clear understanding of the 
British form of government is essential in order to apply British 
experience to the American problem. 

In Britain there is only one legislative body—Parliament. It has 
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the power to pass any law that it pleases. The law courts have no 
power to decide whether that legislation is constitutional but can 
only interpret it. Moreover, in Britain there is only one national 
executive government and nothing corresponding to the state 
governments in America. 

There is also considerable difference between the two countries in 
the form and powers of municipal or city governments. In Britain 
the cities, towns, and rural districts are governed by city councils, 
borough or urban district councils, and rural district councils, 
respectively. All these bodies are called the “local authorities” and 
perform practically all the local functions, appointing from among 
their own number separate committees to deal with each of these 
functions. Thus, a city council appoints committees to deal with 
education, highways, hospitals, parks, housing, city planning, etc. 
It also appoints a finance committee to which all proposed local ex- 
penditure, both of a capital and of an annual nature, is presented by 
the various spending committees. The voter at local elections merely 
elects his representatives on the local authority and does not vote 
separately for the mayor or any other officer. The mayor is elected 
by the council itself, and the administrative officials are permanent 
and do not change with the political composition of the council. 
These officials carry out the decisions of the city council and its 
committees. There are also county councils, which exercise certain 
local duties, but, except in the case of the London County Council, 
do not deal with housing except in an indirect manner. 

Thus all housing legislation has been passed by Parliament, which 
has been in the position of being able to pass such legislation as it 
thought likely to prove effective without having to consider whether 
it would be constitutional or not. It has been able to give whatever 
powers it wished to the local authorities and to the national executive 
government. In so far as the local authorities have had power to 
make bylaws or make building codes, that power has been given 
them specifically by legislation passed by Parliament. 

The national executive government departments that have been 
charged with the supervision of housing are the Ministry of Health, 
as regards England and Wales, and the Scottish Department of 
Health, as regards Scotland. But the housing legislation passed by 
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Parliament has provided that the actual administration of housing 
should be intrusted to the local authorities and that the national 
government should only supervise and sanction projects carried out 
by these local bodies. In other words, the national government has 
at no time carried out directly housing-scheme projects, as have 
the Public Works Administration, Resettlement Administration, 
and other federal agencies in the United States. 


POST-WAR HOUSING LEGISLATION 

There has been a large amount of housing legislation in Great 
Britain since the war. But the main housing acts have been the 
Housing Acts of 1919, 1923, 1924, 1925 (which consolidated earlier 
legislation but did not introduce new laws), 1930, 1935, and 1936 
(which consolidated earlier laws). The existing legislation can there- 
fore be found mainly in the Consolidated Act of 1936. 

The principal statutory powers and duties of the local authorities 
under the foregoing legislation may be divided under the following 
heads: 

a) To buy land and erect new housing accommodation to meet the shortage of 
housing as reflected in overcrowding. 

b) To clear slum areas by either acquiring them, clearing and rebuilding, or, 
if the site is not suitable for rehousing, serving notices on the owners to 
clear them. 

c) To deal with individual unfit houses and private owners, by either issuing 
“closing or demolition orders,” or by requiring the owners to repair and 
improve them. 

d) To assist private enterprise in various forms by making loans for either the 
erection of new accommodation or to reconstruct existing accommodation. 
As already explained, even in the years before the war, private 

enterprise had never been able to provide decent new homes to let at 

rents that the lower-income groups could afford to pay; still less 
could private enterprise provide decent new accommodation for 
those displaced from slum clearances. If, therefore, the large number 
of people in these classes, who were living either in slums or under 
overcrowded conditions, were to obtain decent new homes, it was 
essential that the local authorities should provide them. In order 
that the rents should be low enough and at the same time that the 
local authorities carrying out housing projects should not be bur- 
dened with an undue financial loss, national subsidies were necessary. 
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It was therefore provided in the housing legislation 

a) that the local authorities should have a statutory duty to carry out the 
powers mentioned above with a view to dealing adequately with the housing 
problem in their area and 

b) as this would involve them in a considerable loss, parliament provided money 
to enable the national government department to grant annual subsidies to 
the local authorities proportionate to the number of new houses they built, so 
that the burden falling upon the local authorities should be relatively small. 


It should be added that legislation also empowered the local authori- 
ties to raise loans or issue bonds to meet the capital cost of their 
housing projects. As experience was gained, and as national econom- 
ic conditions changed, Parliament found it necessary to amend the 
housing legislation from time to time. 

Broadly speaking, the history of the administration of these 

Housing Acts may be stated thus: 

1. During the period from 1919 up to 1931 the local authorities were mainly 
concerning themselves with building additional houses to meet the shortage 
and with serving notices on owners to repair existing buildings. Only to a 
limited extent did the Councils find it possible to clear slum areas during this 
period. 

2. From 1931 to 1937 the authorities have been mainly concerned with clearing 
slum areas and rehousing the population displaced, and only to a limited 
extent building additional houses. They have, however, continued to deal 
with individual unfit houses. 


Both in providing new low-rent housing to deal with overcrowding 
and the shortage of houses and in rehousing those displaced as the 
result of slum clearances, it was obviously important not only to 
insure that the accommodation be of a reasonable standard as 
regards size and quality, but also to keep the cost down to a mini- 
mum. All these houses and apartments were to be subsidized, and, 
unless every effort was made to secure economy, one of two things 
was bound to happen—either the subsidy would be higher than it 
need be or the rents would be above the desired level. 

During the period from 1919 to 1922 building costs were excep- 
tionally high, but it was also a period during which experience was 
being gained. Comparatively few architects had specialized upon 
small-house planning, and the bigger builders had seldom been 
engaged in this class of work. Quite apart from the exceptional 
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causes of high building cost, failure to plan and build economically 
helped to swell the cost. From 1923 onward, however, architects and 
builders have been able to get down to substantially lower costs. 
The architects were designing houses that would provide the maxi- 
mum of usable accommodation for given cubage, and the builders 
were by experience gaining skill in organizing their work so as to 
reduce costs. 

The great majority of the million and a quarter family-dwelling 
units that have been provided by the public housing authorities 
and limited dividend corporations consist of self-contained, two- 
storied, single-family houses, built in pairs or rows of four, six, or 
eight. Most of them were designed to meet the needs of the normal 
family of father, mother, and children. Therefore, the greatest pro- 
portion of them contain a living-room, kitchen, storage for food and 
fuel on the first floor, and three bedrooms and a bathroom, including 
toilet, on the second floor. Sometimes the bathroom and toilet are on 
the first floor, this depending on whether the kitchen is merely a 
working kitchen or whether it is large enough to be a second living- 
room. The normal size of the house is approximately 760 square 
feet within the walls; i.e., if one adds the total first-floor and second- 
floor floor space, including rooms, passages, etc., it comes to about 
760 square feet. The sizes of the rooms are approximately as given 
in Table tr. 


TABLE 1 
Square Feet Square Feet 
PAVING-TOOM.... 6 64 oes 80. Bedroom :....5.2.264...40.% 65 
BOE ries Scot iee see 70 Storage accommodation 
re ee 65 Alternative 
Boel s..5. is ee 150 = Living-room.............. 150 
BRANOBIG &:,. sicisce os ceouniee ess too Kitchen-living-room....... 110 


A few of the houses are smaller and contain only two bedrooms for 
smaller families; a few are larger and contain four bedrooms for 
larger families. In certain of the larger cities, where rehousing in 
central sites is essential and more families have to be accommodated 
on each acre of land, it has been found necessary to build blocks of 
apartments three to five stories high. The accommodation in these 
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Low-Rent Houses AT WELWYN GARDEN City, A NEw TOWN PLANNED AND BUILT SINCE THE WAR 
AND 20 MILes Nortu or LONDON 





PART OF THE ROEHAMPTON ProyecT CARRIED OUT BY THE LONDON County COUNCIL 
CONSISTING OF SINGLE-FAMILY Houses BuILt IN Rows 


Note that the layout has been designed to preserve existing trees and that the houses are set back 
from the road. 








Hovustnc Project CARRIED OUT BY THE LONDON County COUNCIL TO REHOUSE PEOPLE 
DISPLACED FROM A SLUM-CLEARANCE AREA IN A CENTRAL PART OF LONDON 
THESE ARE FIVE-STORY APARTMENTS 











(Courtesy of Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, Housing Division) 


ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF THE JULIA C. LATHROP HoMEs IN CuIcaco, Now NEARING COMPLETION 


This project, built on thirty-five acres on the north branch of the Chicago River—Diversey Parkway 
and Clybourn Avenue—with a wooded park in the rear, provides 975 living units in three-story apart- 
ments, two-story flats, and group houses. The cost is $6,000,000. Rents have not yet been determined. 
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apartments is somewhat smaller than in the self-contained single- 
family house. 

Practically all the houses are equipped with electric light and gas. 
In practically no case is any central heating system provided, the 
method of heating being a coal fire in the living-room and either a 
coal fire, or more usually gas or electric radiators, in the bedrooms. 
Provision for cooking is usually by gas or electricity. In most houses 
a hot-water system is provided, the hot water being heated by a 
boiler behind the coal fire in the living-room during the winter 
months and by a gas or electric water heater in the summer months. 
It should be pointed out that, in Great Britain, there is not the 
extreme of cold in the winter found in the northern states of America 
and, also, it is not customary to heat rooms to as high a temperature 
as in America. The houses do not have basements. It is usual to 
provide a wooden hut outside the house for storing tricycles, 
perambulators, etc. 

As far as possible, the local housing authorities have acquired 
estates of reasonable size on the outskirts of the town and have 
prepared a layout of those estates providing for the grouping of the 
houses in such a way as to secure amenity and economy. Not more 
than twelve family-dwelling units can be built to the gross acre, 
except with the special permission of the minister of health in case of 
a larger density being necessary. The houses all have small back 
gardens, and on the larger estates playgrounds, parks, etc., are 
provided. In those cases where it is necessary to use central sites in 
the big cities and to build apartments, from twenty to a maximum of 
sixty-five dwelling units are provided to the gross acre; and in 
practice it is usual to cover with buildings not more than 25 per cent 
of the site, even where apartments of this density are provided, the 
remaining land being utilized for formal gardens, yards, and play 
space. 

The cost of building has been reduced partly by careful planning 
but partly also by having a specification which is adequate to provide 
for a sixty-year life for the building but not requiring a quality of 
construction above what is necessary for the purpose. The fact that 
bigger building contractors have organized special departments for 
building these small houses has further tended to reduce costs, as has 
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also the consideration of the manufacturers of such fittings as baths, 
stoves, etc., to meet the needs of small, cheap houses. All this has 
been rendered possible by the fact that the country has had a con- 
tinuous housing program. This has also helped to enable satisfactory 
arrangements to be made with the building trade-unions. 

In 1924 the then minister of health, Mr. John Wheatley, held 
conferences with the representatives of the building-trade employers 
and operatives and with the manufacturers of building materials 
and secured their co-operation in return for his securing the passage 
through Parliament of housing legislation which provided for a long- 
term program. This increased the security for further employment 
of the building-trade workers, as well as enabling the master builders 
and manufacturers of materials to lay their plans ahead. Many of 
the advantages, therefore, of large-scale mass production were 
secured. 

In more recent years, not merely has the cost per foot cube been 
lower, but, as the result of experience in planning and therefore 
reduction of the cubage, the total building cost of the house has been 
reduced. The average cost of the normal-sized house built by public 
housing authorities was about $1,800 from 1923 to 1931. In recent 
years it has come down to $1,500. These are average figures. In the 
large cities the cost is above this average, in the smaller towns below 
it. The wage rates for the skilled building-trade workers vary accord- 
ing to the index-figure cost of living and also vary according to the 
size of the town. The rate has been about forty cents per hour since 
1923, and the rate for the unskilled or building-trade laborer thirty 
cents. 

The rents of the new houses and apartments built by the public 
housing authorities vary from town to town and even vary in the 
same town, according to the locality and also the particular section 
of people that are being housed, the rent per room being lower where 
the slum dwellers are rehoused than where the houses have been 
built to meet the shortage. The following figures must therefore be 
taken as approximate only and representing a general average: in 
the Greater London area from $2.50 to $3.50 per room per month; 
other large towns from $2.00 to $3.00 per room per month; the 
smaller towns from $1.50 to $2.50; the villages from $1.00 to $2.00. 
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It should be pointed out that, in London and in some of the other 
very large towns, in addition to the minimum local subsidy which 
has to be provided under the Acts in certain cases and at certain 
periods, the rents of some of the dwellings for the rehousing of slum 
dwellers have been subject to an additional subsidy voluntarily given 
by the local authority to enable the rents to be kept down to what is 
regarded as necessary. It is important to remember that the varia- 
tions of rent do not necessarily bear any relation to the cost of the 
particular scheme. It should be added that the rents quoted above 
are exclusive of heating and lighting. In the case of a house in the 
London area of four rooms (incidentally, for the purpose of cal- 
culating the number of rooms, the bathroom is excluded and often 
the kitchen, unless it is also a living-room) the rent, exclusive of 
lighting and heating would be, say, $12 per month, and if lighting 
and heating costs were to be included, about $2.00 or $3.00 per 
month average throughout the year would have to be added. 

The national and local subsidies have the effect of reducing the 
rent by about 20 per cent on an average, though in certain cases, 
when the subsidies were higher, it may have reduced the rent by 
more than this. It should also be remembered that, as compared 
with what private enterprise could provide, the rent is lower owing 
to the fact that the money was borrowed on the basis of public 
credit rather than on the basis of ordinary private mortgage rates. 
This difference of interest rate, which is approximately from 1 per 
cent to 1} per cent, has in itself the effect of reducing the rent by 
approximately $1.00 per room per month. Thus it is possible in a 
public enterprise scheme, as the result of the subsidies and the lower 
rate of interest, to provide the house at from $1.50 to $2.00 less rent 
per room. In considering the foregoing figures as to costs, rents, and 
wages it must be borne in mind that both incomes and costs are 
lower in England than in America. 

The total number of new family units (i.e., houses, flats, and 
apartments) actually completed up to December 31, 1936, under the 
Housing Acts was as shown in Table 2. It will be seen that the 
number of units built directly by the public authorities in Great 
Britain amounts to 1,108,000. These are all let to the lower-income 
groups. 
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Of the 466,000 units built by limited dividend corporations and 
other forms of private enterprise, about half have been let to the 
lower-income groups, and the remainder sold or let to white-collar 
workers. Thus, in all, approximately 1,250,000 new family units 
have been built to accommodate the lower-income groups. 


TABLE 2 
England and Wales 

Family units provided by the local authorities, i.e., 

built, owned, and managed directly by the muni- 

cipal authorities and let at low rents to the lower- 

income groups (including those built to meet the 

shortage, to relieve overcrowding, and to rehouse 

those displaced from slums).................. 930,000 
Family units built by limited dividend corpora- 

tions and other forms of private enterprise with 


subsidies under the Housing Acts............. 423,000 
Total built under the Housing Acts...... 1,353,000 
Scotland 


Families provided by the local authorities. 178,000 
Units built by limited dividend corpora- 

tions and other forms of private enter- 

prise with subsidies................. 43 ,000 





Total under the Housing Acts.. 221,000 221,000 


Total for Great Britain built under the Housing 
110 CSE NG eet eC Oars tee Ae 1,574,000 


In addition to the above there have been built by 
limited dividend corporations and by private en- 
terprise in various forms, without any form of sub- 
sidy but in a considerable number of cases with 
loans from public authorities under the Housing 
Acts or the Small Dwelling Acquisition Act, ap- 
PUOMUMATALY. 2205. oS co ninteioks,+ sce meee eee 2,000,000 


Although considerable progress has been made toward solving the 
British problem, much still remains to be done. There is no differ- 
ence between the various political parties as to the necessity for 
continuing to provide subsidies for the housing by public authorities 
of the lower-income groups. 
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It is true that the program so far achieved involves an annual 
expenditure by the state amounting to nearly eighty-five million 
dollars and that the local subsidies are costing about twenty million 
dollars a year (against which, however, may be set the local taxation 
collected in respect of these houses). But there have been substantial 
gains to set against this expenditure. It has been established 
definitely that, where the same families who were previously living 
in slums or overcrowded conditions have been rehoused, the im- 
provement in health and many other respects has been marked. In 
many cases, for instance, deaths from tuberculosis have been reduced 
to about one-fifth of what they were when the people were living in 
the slums. All this means less cost for health and other services; 











TABLE 3 
Knightswood City 
Infant mortality.................. 49.4 102.3 
Of which, death-rate due to: 
Respiratory diseases............ 4.6 29.6 
Digestive diseases............... 4.6 15.3 
Infectious diseases.............. 3.6 9.6 











if there is less tuberculosis, there is less need for providing tuber- 
culosis beds in publicly maintained hospitals. 

Before we had found out in practice, in Britain, the results of 
rehousing people displaced from slums, it could have been argued 
that the main cause of bad health was either the poverty of the 
people or their habits and methods of life. Now, however, we have 
sufficient experience to state emphatically that, where people pre- 
viously living under slum or overcrowded conditions have been 
rehoused in properly planned houses, improvements in health, 
cleanliness, and general standard of life have been amazing. It is not 
possible to include more than a few examples. 

Glasgow was one of the worst-housed cities in Great Britain and 
had a very bad health record. The public medical officer of health 
for this city in his report for 1935 compares the infant mortality in a 
large new low-rent housing scheme with the mortality in the city as 
a whole with the results shown in Table 3. The statistics of infant 
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life in the large housing scheme at Knightswood have been taken out 
of the years 1932-34, with the striking results shown in the table. 

In the report of the school medical officer of health for 1930 ex- 
tracts are given from statements by headmasters of grade elementary 
schools as to the improvement due to the children’s living in better 
houses. The following is an example: 


London Road School: Cleanliness—Improvement noticeable in nearly all 
cases. Sociability.—After close observation, particularly in the latest scheme in 
Dalriada Street, Kinloch Street, and Janefield Street, distinct advance is 
evident, especially with the younger children between five and seven. Jntelli- 
gence.—Practically all the children were from one to two years behind when they 
entered this school, and were mostly dull and backward. I should say that 50 
per cent. of them have noticeably improved in general intelligence. 


In 1931 the medical officer of health states: 


The change in the housing conditions of the families removed from the slums 
has been well demonstrated during the past few years in the progress of the 
children of school age. It is well known that diseases such as rickets and the 
complications of measles, whooping cough, and pneumonia, cause great havoc 
among child life in the densely populated wards of the city. Since rehousing 
has been carried out on a considerable scale, the incidence of these diseases 
among children has distinctly lessened in the new environment. 


Birmingham.—This city is the third largest in Great Britain. In 
his report for 1935, the medical officer of health gives the infant 














TABLE 4 
ae wT Reewerhanal 
tality 
New housing estates.............. 21.3 63 
Seven central wards............... 21.1 94 








mortality statistics for the new municipal housing estates which 
contain about thirty-five thousand houses occupied by people in the 
low-income groups. The mortality rates for the three years (1929, 
1930, and 1931) are compared with the rates for the seven central 
wards which contain a number of slum areas, as shown in Table 4. 
With reference to diseases generally regarded as being associated 














with faulty environment, the medical officer of health (in 1931) 
reports the respective death-rates for 1930, as shown in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 
Corporation Central 
Estates Wards 
Tuberculosis..................... 0.87 1.48 
Respiratory diseases............... 0.87 2.48 
Measles and whooping cough....... 0.28 0.45 
Infantile diarrhea (per 1,000 births). . 4.8 13.9 






















Manchester —In his report for 1935 the medical officer of health 
gives the figures (p. III) of Table 6. He adds: 


In this table the infant mortality rates are accurate figures inasmuch as the 
rates are calculated, in the first case, upon the actual population of the new 
estates, and, in the second case, upon the actual number of births occurring 
during in the year in the new estates. It is to be noted that the infant mortality 
rate is 10 per 1,000 lower in the new estates than in the City as a whole, and is 
almost exactly half that of the “clearance area.”’ 











TABLE 6 
Infant 
Population Mortality 

Rates 

Manchester low rent housing estates 
MAAN est esc ohare ate a ee ee 92,714 61.2 

Twelve slum areas (five years’ aver- 
age before CIEAPFANEE) s/o 66 oss cs ne 37,700 120.4 
(7\) (on? ©) ae ee eee eee 776,028 72.3 











He further states: 


There can be no possible doubt but that the new housing provided by the 
City in itself has produced a continued and very definite improvement in the 
physical and mental well-being of those dwelling in the new estates. 


Though the main object of the British housing program was to 
provide houses rather than to provide work for those who were 
unemployed, it is of course obvious that the large number of houses 
built with subsidies under the Housing Acts have provided a con- 
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siderable amount of employment. As these houses were additional 
to what unaided private enterprise built or would have been likely 
to build, the employment given not merely to those directly engaged 
in building, but also to those employed in the manufacture of 
materials, has saved considerable sums in unemployment relief. 
This, therefore, has been an additional setoff against the direct 
charge upon the taxes in respect of the subsidy. 

During the first three months of this year, I visited the United 
States at the invitation of the National Public Housing Conference 
of America. I addressed a large number of meetings in various 
cities, explaining the steps which Great Britain had taken to deal 
with its housing problem, and what the results were of the experience 
gained. But TU also had the opportunity of inspecting housing con- 
ditions in the American cities I visited, and discussed the problem 
with large numbers of those who were trying to deal with the housing 
problem, whether in connection with the federal government or as 
members of local housing authorities. I was thus able to form an 
opinion of the nature and extent of the American problem and to 
consider how the British experience might be of assistance to 
America. 

I think the American problem may be best summed up in the 
findings of the United States Senate Committee, which considered 
the Wagner Housing Bill in 1936 and which was adopted by the 
Senate when it passed the Bill on June 16 of that year. These 
findings were: 


There exist in urban and rural communities throughout the United States 
slums, blighted areas, or unsafe insanitary or overcrowded dwellings, or a com- 
bination of these conditions, accompanied and aggravated by an acute shortage 
of decent, safe and sanitary dwellings within the financial reach of families of 
low income. 

These conditions are inimical to the general welfare of the Nation by 
a) encouraging the spread of disease and lowering the level of health, morale 

and vitality of large portions of the American people; 

b) subjecting the moral standards of the young to bad influences; 

c) increasing the hazards of fires, accidents and natural calamities; 

d) increasing the violation of criminal laws of the United States and of the 
several States; 

e) impairing industrial and agricultural productive efficiency; 

f) lowering the standards of living of large portions of the American people; 
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g) necessitating a vast and extraordinary expenditure of public funds, Federal, 
State and local, for crime prevention, punishment and correction, fire pre- 
vention, public-health service and relief. 

The failure to remedy the acute dwelling shortage has also produced stagna- 
tion of business activity in the construction of durable goods and allied indus- 
tries, thus impeding business activity throughout the Nation, and resulting in 
widespread and prolonged unemployment with its injurious effects upon the 
general welfare of the Nation. 

Private industry alone has been and now is unable to overcome the obstacles 
in the way of relieving the shortage of decent, safe and sanitary dwellings for 
families of low incomes, and the several States and their political sub-divisions 
have been and now are unable adequately to aid in remedying this condition 
without financial assistance. 

Now this was precisely the kind of situation which Great Britain 
had to deal with in 1919. The results of British experience as regards 
legislation and administration during the last eighteen years has 
been as follows: 

There is no one sovereign cure for the evils of bad housing. The 
problem has to be attacked from a variety of angles. New homes 
with the minimum standard of accommodation necessary for modern 
family life cannot be built by private enterprise without some form 
of financial assistance to let at rents within the means of the lower- 
income groups and especially of those previously living in slum 
dwellings or slum areas or under overcrowded conditions. 

Subsidies from the government are therefore necessary in order to 
house or to rehouse the lower-income groups. It is difficult to devise 
any forms of subsidy to be given to ordinary commercial private 
enterprise which can be administered in such a way as to insure that 
such subsidized houses are both of a reasonable standard and are let 
at low rents. 

It has, however, been possible to devise conditions attached to 
such subsidies as will enable limited dividend corporations to 
provide decent low-rent houses. The small return, however, upon 
the private capital invested in such corporations is insufficient to 
attract any considerable volume of capital; the output, therefore, of 
low-rent houses by limited dividend corporations has been com- 
paratively small in volume, though good in quality and useful as 
demonstrations. It has been necessary, therefore, that the great bulk 
of the low-rent housing, whether to meet the shortage of accommoda- 
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tion for the lower-income groups or to rehouse those displaced from 
slums, should be provided by some form of public housing authority. 

It has been found best for the subsidy to public housing authorities 
(and to limited dividend corporations) to be provided by the state 
in an annual rather than in a capital form. This enables a national 
government to impose continuing conditions for the receipt of the 
subsidy annually, among other things providing for a limitation of 
rent. In order to secure the provision of sufficient houses in town 
and country, the housing projects should be carried out and admin- 
istered by local rather than by national public bodies. 

Such local bodies know best the needs of their district. By having 
the entire responsibility for the schemes, subject to the supervision 
and advice of the national government department, the local bodies 
make every effort to secure economy in the carrying out of the 
scheme. By experience it has also been found desirable that the 
annual subsidy payable by the national government should be of a 
fixed amount and conditional upon the local authority’s making 
some annual contribution itself, either directly as in Great Britain, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, by giving some measure of local 
tax exemption. 

While the subsidy from the government should be fixed in amount, 
it has also been found necessary that this fixed amount should be on 
a different scale according to whether the new houses are built to 
meet a shortage and abate overcrowding, or to rehouse those dis- 
placed from slums. In Great Britain the latter subsidy is larger than 
the former. Moreover, it has been found desirable, and in fact 
necessary, to provide for an increased fixed subsidy in respect of 
schemes for which the local authority can convince the national 
department that it is necessary to use expensive land and to build 
four- or five-story apartments, which are more expensive than two- 
story houses or flats. 

In cities where there is no surplus of existing low-rent dwellings, it 
has been found undesirable to start proceedings by tearing down 
slums. This only produces overcrowding in other areas. In such 
cases new low-rent housing projects established on vacant sites are 
a necessary preliminary to carrying out slum clearance schemes or 
even to making much progress with the condemnation and demoli- 
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n tion of individual unfit dwellings. In fact, Parliament has now made 
r. it a condition for the government’s approval of a slum clearance 
S scheme that it must be satisfied by the local authority that adequate 
accommodation has been provided to rehouse the people who will be 
1 displaced before clearance takes place. Moreover, it is just as neces- 
e sary to abate overcrowding, even in dwellings which are reasonably 
f fit for a more limited number of people, as it is to clear slum areas. 
L Side by side with the local authority’s operations in the pro- 
7 viding of new dwellings, it is necessary that the authority should be 
armed with powers, which it in fact exercises, to require owners of 
existing houses and tenements to keep them in repair and effect 
necessary improvements. On the other hand, where dwellings are so 
bad that no reasonable expenditure of money will make them fit, 
demolition is the only remedy. Hundreds of thousands of existing 
small houses have, however, been rendered reasonably fit as the 
results of notices served by the local housing authorities on their 
owners. 

It has been the definite and proved experience arising from the 
British program of housing that, where people formerly living in 
slums or under overcrowded conditions have been rehoused ade- 
quately: 

a) The vast majorities of such families keep their new dwellings reasonably 
well and clean. 
b) There has been a marked improvement in health, particularly in respect of 
such diseases as tuberculosis, and therefore the costly effects of bad health 
have been reduced. 
There has also been a marked improvement in the general standard of life 
of those rehoused even though their economic position may be no better 
than it was before. There is greater self-respect; the children respond quickly 
in intelligence, cleanliness, and nutrition to the improved standard adopted 
by their parents. 
Finally, it was found that, as the program developed, an in- 
creasing body of public opinion demanded its continuance and 
expansion. There is now in Great Britain no considerable body of 
people in any locality desirous of seeing the program of public 
housing brought to an end. 


~~ 
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PAROLE AS SOCIAL TREATMENT 
WINTHROP D. LANE 


I 


CCASIONALLY it happens that a subject is dramatized 
() by its enemies. Put yourself into a historical mood and 
illustrations will easily occur to you: early Christianity, 
Darwinian evolution, Wagnerian music, Freudian psychology. The 
author of this paper would not for a moment place parole in a list 
beside these, but he would point out that in the course of the past 
three or four years parole has been dramatized by its enemies. 

The fact can hardly have escaped anybody’s notice. Prior to this 
period parole was little thought of by the general public. In the 
course of that period it has been a center of attention. People who 
read newspapers only for weather news and comic strips have learned 
about parole. They have learned that it was sired by political dis- 
honesty and is, in turn, the parent of additional crime. Reporters 
covering crime news have not missed a chance, when it was offered, 
to say that an arrested criminal was out ‘“‘on parole” when arrested. 
Loyal to the traditions of newspaper offices, editorial writers have 
followed with vigorous attacks upon so vicious a system. Chiefs of 
police have damned a system that, in their ideas, put back on the 
streets people whom they had detected and “got the goods on”; and 
prosecuting officials have fumed and sputtered over the irony of 
spending time to convict lawbreakers when some other process or 
agency could liberate the same persons. Judges, borrowing color 
from their black robes and fresh from the grime of trials, have 
wondered what kind of world it was that set up a court with power of 
sentence and then set up another authority with power to terminate 
sentence, or at least confinement. In general, the man on the street 
has in the past few years become suspicious of the institution of 
parole and has agreed with those who have condemned it. This is a 
phenomenon of social interest. 

If one wanted to be dialectic at this point, he could reply that 
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early Christianity has done pretty well; belief in evolution has 
hardly been retarded; Wagnerian music fills the largest halls; and 
Freudian psychology, the most recent of the illustrations, has not 
noticeably diminished in the number of its devotees. 

But the theme is not one for humor. The American people have a 
right to know why there is such a thing as parole, how it got started, 
what it performs, and whether it is something to be continued. 
Among those who can teach them are the students of social service 
and social science. 

Now, it appears to be a sound maxim of investigation that the 
explanation of a social practice or institution is to be found in its 
origin. Out of what conditions did the institution arise? Why was it 
ever established? Can any logic be found in its origin? Is it to be 
regarded as a kind of historical freak, or did the course of events give 
it a natural or reasonable beginning? Did it meet a need—and was 
that need a real need and did the institution meet it in a reasonable 
way? It is pertinent to answer these questions with regard to parole. 

To avoid possibility of being misunderstood, let me define parole. 
By parole I mean a continuation of treatment and control after the 
offender has left the institution. Ido not mean simply early release. 
I do not mean giving a prisoner a reward for obedience to the rules of 
the institution. I do not mean letting him out early because he has 
been good. I do not mean leniency, clemency, or special favor. I 
mean a conscientious and definite effort on the part of the state to 
help the offender readjust himself to community life after a period in 
the artificial environment of an institution. 

Parole, if properly conceived and administered, is part of the 
whole process of social treatment of the offender; it is a continuation 
of the treatment begun when the offender was first committed to an 
institution or first taken into custody. It is rediscipline and re-edu- 
cation following institutionalization. It is social case work with 
released offenders, necessarily carried out under the special condi- 
tions imposed by laws and our procedures regarding criminals and 
delinquents. 

Obviously, therefore, parole is closely associated with imprison- 
ment. Only persons who have been in an institution for offenders 
can be on parole. Now, most people think of imprisonment as having 
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existed from time immemorial. They think that criminals have 
always been sent to prison. They forget that the use of a penal or 
correctional institution, as a method of treatment for the general run 
of serious offenders, is comparatively new. True, dungeons and 
lockups have always existed, but these have in the main been used 
for military captives, political prisoners, and similar groups or 
personages. The use of the prison, as we know it today, for the 
general run of lawbreakers has existed for only about one hundred 
and fifty years. It originated in Europe and in the United States 
during the second half of the eighteenth century and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth; Philadelphia is frequently mentioned as one of its 
places of birth. The resort to the prison constituted a revolution in 
the disposition and treatment of serious lawbreakers. When society 
turned to the prison as its main dependence in the handling of crim- 
inals, it immediately created a problem for itself that had never 
previously existed. 

Earlier methods of treating criminals were, in the main, death, 
banishment, enslavement, physical mutilation and torture, depriva- 
tion of property, and transportation to colonies. There were modi- 
fied forms, but these were the chief ones. 

None of these created the special problem that society had to face 
when it discarded them for the prison. When you have killed a 
criminal, the incident is closed; you may have to take care of his 
widow and orphans, but your responsibility for him is over. Banish- 
ment creates, in the main, the problem of making sure that the 
banished person does not return. Enslavement brings on the prob- 
lems familiar in the presence and maintenance of slaves. Depriving 
the criminal of his property is an autocratic act entailing no after- 
math of the kind we are about to consider. Infliction of physical 
torture was an end in itself and usually constituted the entire 
punishment; the criminal went about his business as best he could 
after the torture or mutilation. Transportation to colonies, widely 
practiced by several countries, including, of course, England, was 
another form of banishment or expulsion and created serious admin- 
istrative problems far away from the home country. 

When society began to build prisons and to put the general run of 
its criminals into them, the situation was totally changed. An en- 
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tirely new problem was created. These prisons—and I use the term 
to include all types of correctional institutions—were built at home, 
close by or in the midst of thriving communities. Persons convicted 
of crime were not now killed in such large numbers as before, were not 
sent to far-away places, were not punished by mere torture or 
mutilation, but were gathered together for periods of time in institu- 
tions which everybody knew about and many people could see. 
From the outset the treatment or punishment consisted of deten- 
tion—of incarceration for longer or shorter periods of time—in such 
institutions. In a more exact sense than ever before, punishment 
consisted in the deprivation of liberty and in confinement in specified 
institutions for specified lengths of time. From the beginning it was 
an essential feature of the new system that the confinement should 
be for definite periods of time—with the result that the great 
majority of these offenders were presently returning to their com- 
munities after they had served their terms in prison. 

This was the new problem created by prisons. Criminals, instead 
of being permanently removed from the community or subjected to 
condign punishment quickly over, were withdrawn for a time and 
then returned. The state was taking care of them close at home while 
withdrawn, and returning them to their own communities when 
released. 

Inevitably the question arose: What shall be done with these 
returned prisoners? What is to be their status? How shall they be 
treated? 

This question had not existed under any other form of punish- 
ment. It was the direct result of the use of prisons and it grew in 
insistence as men observed the operation of the new system. 

Of course, it was inevitable that men and women sent to prison 
should come back. The essence of the new punishment was specified, 
limited periods of detention. No prison system intended for the 
general run of criminals could be based on any other policy. It would 
be unthinkable to impose life terms on all persons sent to penal and 
correctional institutions—that is, literally to keep them confined 
until they died. And it would be financially a bankrupting and back- 
breaking program for any government or community. To other 
interesting features of the new system was added the cost of main- 
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taining the large numbers subjected to confinement. If today we 
should decide to imprison for life all persons sent to penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, in a few decades we should have fifteen or 
twenty times the institutional population we have at present. No 
community could by any known means foot the bill. 

The plan of continuing to exercise control over persons returning 
to their communities from detention was, therefore, a direct result of 
the adoption of imprisonment and an inevitable answer to the 
special problems it created. It was adopted in the public interest. It 
was a way of meeting a wholly new situation—the return of prisoners 
to their home towns. If we were to embark today upon a prison 
system, as our great-grandfathers did before us, it is about as certain 
as anything can be that we would search for a way of meeting the 
same situation and probably find the same answer. 

The logic of the answer—and the answer it must be evident by this 
time is parole—is incontrovertible. You have a man in prison. You 
let him out. Do you let him out scot free? Do you take him to the 
front door and say to him, “We have no further interest in you. We 
have tried to make a man of you, but if we haven’t succeeded, that is 
your fault. Goodbye and don’t come back.” Such treatment runs 
altogether too great a risk of forcing him to pick up where he left off 
—going back to his old companions and old ways of life. 

Existence in an institution is artificial. Even if the administration 
be intelligent and the program for the prisoners constructive, there 
has been withdrawal from ordinary life, and the difficulties of 
readjusting on release are great. The offender may or may not have 
undergone a substantial change in his point of view while incar- 
cerated. He may or may not have developed resources within his 
own personality which will make acceptable living on the outside 
possible for him. He may or may not have a plan for what he will do 
when freed. He may or may not know where he can get work. He 
may or may not have money, friends, relatives, or persons to help 
him. 

Every thoughtful person will understand the issues involved in 
such a situation. Not the least of the problems faced by the offender 
is: What will be the community attitude toward him? 

To release a man outright under such circumstances is no protec- 
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tion to the public. In the first place, there is no proof that he will or 
can be law-abiding until he has madea demonstration. That is reason 
enough for continuing control over him after he has left the institu- 
tion; for by so doing the community or the state can reapply its 
disciplinary or other treatment during the continuance of the 
control. And every student of human behavior will know that there 
is abundant necessity for careful handling at the time of release. 

Parole is the continuation of control. It is the application of 
modern methods of treating difficult or erring human beings at a 
time when they are making a transition from an artificial life to a 
normal life. An effective parole organization has a staff of competent 
and trained parole officers who are the technicians in this task—the 
responsible agents in supervising persons on parole and overseeing 
their adjustment. The offender is not released outright when he 
leaves the institution but is placed under the authoritative super- 
vision of a parole officer. If justification arises, he can be brought 
back to the institution without trial for violations of parole. Mean- 
while, the officer does all that he can to make the offender a law- 
abiding resident and to bring out his full potentialities for success. 
The period of control, under law in most states, cannot extend 
beyond the expiration of the maximum sentence fixed by court or 
statute; and it follows that, if there is to be parole, the offender must 
be released before the expiration of the maximum. Parole is also a 
testing process, in the course of which it is learned whether an 
offender can make an acceptable adjustment to community life. To 
what extent parole agencies and officers have successfully given 
effect to these purposes will be discussed later. Here the plan has 
been to trace origins and restate philosophies. 


II 


But there is another aspect of parole receiving sharp criticism. 
This is the extent to which it modifies, in popular opinion, sentencec 
fixed by courts. Great reverence is still felt for judges in this 
country; and anything which seems to interfere with the purpose or 
intention of a court is held under suspicion. When parole authorities 
are seen to have power, therefore, to consider length of sentences and 
to decide how long persons shall stay in institutions, many people 
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feel deep concern; they are afraid that the temple of justice is being 
undesirably invaded. This is particularly true if there is reason to 
believe that the judge meant to hold the offender for a longer time 
than the parole board holds him. Such criticism becomes especially 
acute when an arrested person is found to be “‘on parole” at the time 
of arrest. 

Now let us see how sentences are arrived at in the first place. 
Most of us, at one time or another, have read a penal statute; if we 
haven’t read one, we know how it goes. Such and such an offense 
“shall be punished with imprisonment of not more than ten years,” 
or perhaps “for not less than two years nor more than fifteen years.” 
In this way nearly every state legislature undertakes to prescribe a 
suitable penalty for a particular offense. In effect, the legislature 
draws up two tables: one a table of acts declared to be crimes, the 
other a table of penalties. The effort is deliberately made to discover 
a penalty that will be deemed appropriate to the act opposite to 
which it is set. No live human being is in mind when this is done, 
much less a special set of circumstances; only an abstract act not yet 
committed. This might be called a kind of calculus of conduct or 
arithmetic of moral behavior. 

The ridiculousness of this procedure becomes still more apparent 
when one compares the penalties prescribed by one state with those 
of another. The maximum sentence that can be imposed for man- 
slaughter in Texas is five years; in Indiana it is twenty-one years; 
and in Vermont it is life imprisonment. The maximum punishment 
for bigamy in Pennsylvania is two years; in New Jersey it is ten 
years. 

Not long ago the legislature of Louisiana, expressing its wisdom, 
concluded that the appropriate penalty for burglary with explosives 
was five to ten years. At almost the same time the legislature of the 
neighboring state of Mississippi, sitting at Jackson, decided that the 
proper penalty for burglary with explosives was twenty-five to forty 
years. In other words, the longest term that can be imposed in 
Louisiana is fifteen years shorter than the shortest term that can be 
imposed in Mississippi. 

Forgery brings a maximum of ten years in Virginia and twenty 
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years in Oregon. Grand larceny carries a maximum of five years in 
Maine and fourteen years in Montana. 

These penalties might be called a measure of abhorrence, or 
perhaps of tolerance. New Jersey, of course, abhors the crime of 
rape, and so its legislature places the maximum for that crime at 
fifteen years. This is nothing compared to the abhorrence felt by 
Montana, which places the maximum at ninety-nine years. North 
Carolina apparently regards both New Jersey and Montana as 
sissies and puts the maximum at death. 

Marco Polo, returning from far travels in the fifteenth century, 
reported that among the Tartars a person found guilty of a petty 
theft received 7 blows of a stick; if the offense was more serious he re- 
ceived 17 blows; if more serious still, 27 blows—and so on by increases 
of 10 up to 107, which was the largest number delivered. It would be 
injudicious to point out that if Marco Polo were to visit us today, he 
would find our legislators showing the same approach to this prob- 
lem, mentally, as he discovered among the Tartars in the fifteenth 
century. 

In all seriousness, however, it must be asked: Which of these 
penalties embody the greatest wisdom or are entitled to the most 
respect? 

It will now be pointed out that judges, with living human beings 
in front of them, go far toward removing these inequities and replac- 
ing the whim of legislatures with judicial reason. It would be de- 
lightful if it were so. We know that some judges obtain reputations 
for severity, whereas other judges obtain reputations for leniency. 
Professor E. L. Sutherland, in his book entitled Criminology, cites 
the authenticated instance of a judge who ate his breakfasts in a 
restaurant near the court building. Lawyers formed a habit of 
dropping in to talk to him over his coffee and bacon. If they ob- 
served that he was in a disagreeable mood that day, they would try 
to obtain continuances for the causes of their clients; if his mood were 
agreeable, they would make no such attempt. We have all observed, 
also, the frequency with which multiples of “five” are used in de- 
termining sentences of long terms of years, showing the rule-of- 
thumb method used in arriving at such sentences. 
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But the matter need not be left to hearsay evidence. Investigation 
has shown that judges sitting in the same jurisdiction, and therefore 
applying the same statutes, differ almost as widely as legislatures in 
imposing sentences. In one county in New York the sentences for 
rape, over a long period of time, averaged two years, whereas the 
sentences for rape in another county over the same period of time 
averaged ten years. The report of the Missouri Crime Survey 
showed that in urban counties 11 per cent of assaults were punished 
by fine only, whereas in rural counties 47 per cent of assaults were 
punished by fine only. The New York State Crime Commission 
showed that judges in New York City averaged 8.7 years in sen- 
tences for burglary in the first degree, whereas judges in large cities 
up state averaged thirty years in sentences for the same crime. In 
each of the foregoing instances, of course, the judges were acting 
under the same statutory provisions. 

These are the traditional ways of arriving at sentences. It is quite 
true that parole boards or authorities play some part in modifying 
them, though probably not nearly so large a part as some people 
suppose. If the law or the court has imposed an exact or definite 
sentence, the parole authority has no discretion and the offender 
leaves prison on the day set in advance by the judge.’ If the sentence 
carries a minimum and a maximum (as many sentences today 
do), the parole authority has discretion to release the offender 
at any time between the two, which is of course the purpose of the 
law allowing indeterminate sentences. If the sentence carries no 
minimum but a maximum, then the parole authority may release 
the prisoner at any time before the expiration of the maximum. It is 
to be borne in mind that parole authorities themselves act only under 
provisions of law applying to them and that they are as bound by 
statutes as are courts or any other agency. 

There are various types of parole authorities. Some states have 
established single central boards of parole; other states have given 
parole duties and power to boards or commissions established 
primarily for other purposes and doing other things; parole power is 


t In states where there are “good time laws,” prisoners may earn something off this 
but parole authorities have nothing to do with that. 
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lodged in the institution itself, or in its board of managers, in other 
states. There are still other types of arrangements. 

The real question here is whether it is preferable for the length of 
stay in the institution to be determined in advance by a judicial or a 
legislative authority, or to be determined on the basis of the pris- 
oner’s performance and progress by an administrative or professional 
authority. Is a judge at time of trial, with the training which judges 
have and with the limited information which judges usually possess 
concerning defendants, better able to prescribe duration of confine- 
ment and treatment than a group of administrators and professional 
persons who have the offender continuously under observation and 
can bring to their aid the resources of modern science in the field of 
human behavior? 

That is the essential question. It is given a difficult perspective, 
in many jurisdictions and parts of the country, by the fact that 
parole authorities are not constituted to do so thorough a job and do 
not merit the confidence one would wish to be able to place in them. 

In some places release on parole has degenerated into an almost 
automatic release at the end of the minimum sentence; this is con- 
trary to the purpose and intent of the indeterminate sentence. In 
other places parole-release is granted merely as a reward for good 
conduct in the institution—for “giving the warden little trouble.” 
In other places the parole authority does not avail itself of necessary 
information concerning offenders before letting them out. In still 
others political interference and protection play a part in release. It 
is not to be denied that in some places we still see ‘‘sunset paroles,” 
i.e., the release of a prisoner on condition that he get out of the city 
or state by sundown. Such defects in parole methods and organiza- 
tions exist—and are to be deeply deplored. 

It has been shown, however, that they are not necessary defects. 
Releases under parole systems have been properly safeguarded and 
intelligently granted in other jurisdictions. 

In these jurisdictions the releasing authority subjects the offender 
to careful study. It learns all that it can about his early life and 
habits. It studies his family background, his school history, the 
record of his health, and his occupational history and abilities. It 
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acquaints itself with significant early developments in his personality 
and with the origins of his delinquent or illegal conduct. In all of 
this, the purpose, of course, is to discover as far as possible the 
characteristics, potentialities, and deficiencies of the individual who 
is under consideration. In well-conducted penal institutions this 
information is gathered at the time of the prisoner’s admission, since 
it is obviously useful in planning a program for him within the 
institution. 

In addition, the releasing authority makes use of all the informa- 
tion obtained while the offender is in prison. It knows the progress 
that he has made in all significant directions—in education, in appli- 
cation to work, in the learning of specific skills, in his attitude 
toward society, in readjustment within his personal emotions, in 
health, and in the development of a feeling of responsibility. It 
knows all the reports that have been made about him by those who 
have seen him most closely. It knows the reports of the disciplin- 
arian, the chaplain, the superintendent, the institution doctor, the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, if there is one, the school director, and 
the director of industry. It knows the part he has played in the 
institution community and his recreational interests and habits. It 
knows, further, the family situation into which he will go when 
released, his plans for work, and the whole picture as to what 
opportunities await him when he is free. It makes its decision on the 
basis of whether the institution can be of further good to him, 
whether the present is a better time for his release than later, and 
whether an undue risk to the community is involved in his release. 

All of this is on the assumption that the prisoner is to come out. 
It is no part of the theory of parole that individual offenders may not 
need long periods of confinement or even permanent custody. That 
is a different question from the question: When shall most prisoners 
come out? It isa question, moreover, on which not very many people 
would agree today. It involves not only considerations in the field of 
behavior, but considerations of public policy, social attitudes, and 
retributive justice or vindictive impulses as well. Doubtless some 
agreement could be reached as to certain defective and abnormal 
types who appear to require permanent custody. This is a subject 
for further scientific inquiry and careful thinking. The fundamental 
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question as it relates to parole is this: If people are to come out of 
prison, is the type of release just outlined better than release by the 
word of judges given in advance, or the abstract prescriptions of 
state legislatures? 

III 

How has parole worked out in practice? Unfortunately the picture 
is not so pleasant as it might be. 

From what has gone before, it is evident that the following things 
are necessary for satisfactory parole: 

1. Established facilities and an established procedure for real study of the his- 
tory, characteristics, progress, and prospects of persons eligible for release 
2. Designation of a suitable and competent authority a) to grant releases and 

b) to administer the field service of supervising persons on parole. There may 

be separate authorities for these two functions 
3. Establishment of a sufficiently large and trained personnel to carry on the 

supervision and oversight of persons on parole 

It is necessary to report that few jurisdictions have all of these 
essentials. 

Many states have provided no adequate facilities by which valu- 
able information concerning offenders can be placed at the disposal 
of releasing authorities. There are parole boards which, when de- 
ciding whether a man is to be released or not, have before them 
nothing but the record of his obedience to prison rules and the 
whispered comments of a warden. Other parole boards add to this 
only the bare transcript of his arrests and convictions. One large 
institution has recently admitted that because of overcrowding, it 
has been compelled at times to use parole as an outlet for prisoners 
for the sole purpose of making room for new commitments. In some 
states the power to release on parole is in the hands of the governor, 
who cannot be expected to give adequate attention to the issues 
involved. In such states parole is little more than a name. 

Another discouraging deficiency in parole work is the lack of field 
staff, or of a qualified field staff, for supervision of persons on parole. 
One state officially reported recently that 2,031 people were on 
parole from its penitentiary; that it had no paid parole officers; and 
that no contact by visit is made with persons on parole, the only 
contact being through monthly reports mailed by parolees into a 
central office. 
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The head of the prison system in another state writes: 

Our parole laws are very lax. The Board acts on cases submitted to them by 
mail, and in very few cases have even talked to the applicant. After a man is 
paroled he is given $5.00 and a ticket to the county of conviction, and makes no 
report to anyone. He is free to go any place he wishes, and the parole is only 
revoked if he gets into additional trouble. He is placed under no restrictions. 
We never hear from him again unless he is arrested on a new charge. 

A training-school for girls in a southern state reports that the total 
expense of its parole system is $25 per year for postage spent on 
letters sent once every three months to girls on parole. A grand jury 
in still another state reports: 

Under the state law, paroles are issued without any reference to previous 
convictions, sometimes the same prisoner being paroled two or three times com- 
mitting a murder in between each two paroles, and there is no supervision of 
him. The law does provide that he shall report to the sheriff of the county in 
which he lives once a month, but investigation develops the fact that this is 
very seldom done and there is no check up and follow up to see that it is done. 
If the prisoner does it voluntarily, well and good, if not then there is just that 
much less responsibility for the sheriff. 

And so the story goes. More illustrations could be given. In too 
many states the parole officer in the field is untrained and unqualified, 
having been appointed because no standards have been established 
for this type of work or because the parole agency is used for political 
job-placing. In other states the case-load of parole officers is too 
heavy to permit them to do effective work. 

On the credit side of the ledger may be mentioned states in which 
the understanding of parole is all that has been outlined in the fore- 
going, and in which conscientious efforts are made to render a real 
parole service. Without attempting to be exhaustive, the list of such 
states would include New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, with several others probably knocking 
at the doors of such a list. Several states have recently increased 
their appropriation for parole service and expanded their personnel, 
though this has not always been followed by the appointment of 
qualified staffs. Particular institutions in still other states operate 
effective parole organizations and do careful follow-up work for their 
released prisoners. An intelligent interest in improving parole serv- 
ice has been evidenced in the last few years by a number of states, 
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both South and North. The work of the Federal Board of Parole has 
exercised a salutary influence in this direction. 

Increasingly it may be said that parole is making headway and 
that professional standards are gaining ground. This appears to be 
taking place despite recent public suspicion of parole and attacks 
upon it. Taking the country as a whole, however, the shortcomings 
and deficiencies of parole loom larger than its excellences and merits. 


IV 


Interesting developments of other kinds have been occurring in 
the field of parole. One is a growing opinion that parole and proba- 
tion, constituting similar service and calling for similar professional 
abilities, might well be combined in single administrative units. 
Probation is supervision in the community of persons whose sen- 
tences have been suspended by courts and who are given this form 
of treatment in lieu of, or prior to, institutional treatment. Thus 
probation and parole are allied branches of extra-mural treatment 
of offenders. In favor of combining these services it is argued that 
there would be economy in expenditures and administrative sim- 
plicity, as well as closer integration of the parts of the whole program 
of social treatment of lawbreakers. In practice, probation officers 
do now in some jurisdictions help to supervise people on parole, and 
to a less extent the reverse is true. 

The primary obstacle to such combination is the fact that proba- 
tion is today a function of the courts in almost all place , and as such 
is jealously guarded by them. Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
future will see a definite tendency to combine probation and parole 
into single departments or under single administrative heads. 
Recently an official commission in Virginia recommended to the 
General Assembly that a division of probation and parole be estab- 
lished in the State Department of Public Welfare. Proposals looking 
in the same direction have been made elsewhere. 

Another interesting development has been in relation to interstate 
agreements or compacts. In June, 1934, Congress passed the 
Ashurst-Sumners Law, which gave consent in advance “to any two 
or more states to enter into agreements or compacts for co-operative 
effort and mutual assistance in the prevention of crime and in the 
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enforcement of their respective criminal laws and policies, and to 
establish such agencies, joint or otherwise, as they may deem 
desirable for making effective such agreements and compacts.” 
Stimulated by this legislation, many states have shown interest in 
interstate agreements simplifying extradition procedure, extending 
the principle of hot pursuit, providing for the sending of witnesses 
from one state to another, extending trial jurisdiction, and other- 
wise expediting co-operation between states in the apprehension and 
trial of criminals. Interstate agreements for the supervision of 
parolees allowed to move from one state to another have also 
received encouragement from this legislation. 

Informal working arrangements of this nature have for some time 
existed between various states. Among states maintaining such 
arrangements with neighboring states are New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Maryland, and 
Illinois. These arrangements are in the nature of reciprocal agree- 
ments whereby each state undertakes to supervise parolees from 
other states in return for similar supervision of its own parolees. It 
often happens, of course, that it is desirable to permit released 
offenders to reside in states other than those in which they have 
served institutional terms. Not only may they be legal residents of 
other states, but their families may have moved to other states while 
they were in prison, they may have relatives in other states, or 
opportunity for work may await them in other states. Under such 
circumstances it is often good case work to allow them to live in 
other states while on parole. A difficulty not infrequently arises, 
however, in arranging for suitable control and supervision in the 
other state. 

For that reason a number of states has seen advantages in 
entering into formal compacts with neighboring states for reciprocal 
supervision. Under the Ashurst-Sumners Law, such states are now 
free to execute legal compacts for this purpose. The recently organ- 
ized Interstate Commission on Crime, representing every state in 
the Union as well as the federal government, has encouraged such 
agreements. Indeed, a so-called model compact has been drafted 
under the auspices of that Commission. The form of compact ap- 
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proved by the Interstate Commission covers both probationers and 
parolees and contains this provision: 

That each receiving State will assume the duties of visitation of and super- 
vision over probationers or parolees of any sending State and in the exercise of 


those duties will be governed by the same standards that prevail for its own 
probationers and parolees. 


Several state legislatures have authorized their governors to enter 
into such compacts with other states. 

Perhaps the most striking new development has been in the field 
of scientific theory. This is the effort that has been made to discover 
a prognostic method by which paroling authorities might predict 
with reasonable certainty the future history of offenders. It is con- 
tended that this would be of great use not only to paroling authori- 
ties but to judges in choosing the disposition of a case—whether 
probation, reformatory, prison, or some other treatment. Much 
research and mathematical computation have gone into the effort to 
discover such a device. 

First, students have tried to determine what factors, such as 
criminal record, family relationships, kind of neighborhood in which 
offender was brought up, work habits, mentality, disciplinary record 
in the institution, etc., bear the closest relation to success and failure 
on parole. Investigations of several groups of offenders have been 
made with this object in view. Having selected the most important 
factors, they then construct predictability tables by which, they 
contend, if an offender’s “score” in relation to these factors can be 
determined, his chance of success or failure can be stated in terms of 
percentages. All that remains is for the paroling authority to 
investigate each offender and ascertain his score or rating with regard 
to the important factors. Thus, it becomes possible to predict that a 
particular offender has one-half a chance in ten to become a failure, 
another eight chances in ten to become a success, etc. 

Hornell Hart appears to have been the first person to suggest the 
possibility of such an instrument. Other more important studies are 
those of E. W. Burgess, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, C. Tibbits, 
and G. B. Vold. The most extensive effort to apply it in practice has 
been made in Illinois institutions. 
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Obviously this is an alluring field of inquiry. Critics have pointed 
out, however, that all offenders leaving correctional institutions 
ought to be released on parole. If a prognostic device of the kind 
indicated can assist to determine the time at which an offender 
ought to be released, it will be helpful; otherwise its practical use- 
fulness is less clear. The discussion centering around these devices 
seems to assume that parole boards are engaged in the task of 
picking out, from persons in prisons, those who will be allowed to go 
out on parole and those who will never be allowed to go out that way. 
While it is true that the decisions of many parole boards seem to have 
this nature, this is unfortunate and ought to be discouraged; the 
better view is that parole is desirable for all offenders. The ones not 
released on parole, therefore, would be those never released. Hence, 
a prognostic device that is intended to help in the selection of persons 
who will be released on parole is in reality a prognostic device for 
determining those who will be kept in prison all their lives and never 
released at all. Since the number of these is admittedly small— 
though it may, conceivably, of course, become larger—the practical 
use of such a device would be quite different, it is contended, from 
the use apparently intended by those who have been trying to 
devise it. 

Another consideration pointed to by the critics is that many of 
the factors used in these tables are factors relating to the pre- 
institutional life of the offender. In other words, his work habits 
before coming to the institution, his previous commitments, the 
kind of neighborhood in which he grew up, former family relation- 
ships, pre-institutional education, etc., are all constants, and cannot 
be changed by anything happening to him in the institution or later. 
In so far as these factors affect the decision, Shall he be paroled? 
their answer is always the same. The only factors of value in de- 
termining the time at which he shall be paroled are those relating to 
his present and future. It appears, therefore, as if some of the 
studies to which we have referred were not based upon the type of 
information shedding light upon the real question: When is the 
offender most ready for parole? 

It is suggested, also, that these devices may be of use to parole 
boards in determining whether a prisoner should be paroled for an 
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indefinite period or for a short time. But the best test of that ques- 
tion is his behavior on parole. Is he adjusting himself satisfactorily 
in the community or is he not? If he is not, his parole should not end. 
If he is and his satisfactory adjustment has continued for some time, 
he may be considered for final discharge from parole. It would 
appear to be unwise to be too definite in advance about the length 
of time to be spent on parole. Devices of the kind we have been 
considering seem to give chief promise of usefulness where there is a 
choice of dispositions, as for example in the hands of a judge deciding 
whether to place an offender on probation, send him to a reforma- 
tory, to a prison, or prescribe other treatment. The field of inquiry 
is fruitful and is further evidence of the vitality of that extra-mural 
treatment of offenders known as parole. 


NEW JERSEY JUVENILE DELINQUENCY COMMISSION 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 











SENTENCING AND THE TREATMENT 
OF THE CRIMINAL 


R. CLYDE WHITE 


ENTENCING in relation to the treatment of the criminal 
_ has received less attention from students of penology than it 
deserves. Statutory sentences are fixed partly because of 
tradition and partly because of the excitement which follows one of 
the alleged “crime waves.” Historically there has been a relaxation 
of the severe penalties for relatively minor crimes, but the statutory 
determination of such lighter sentences has been of necessity arbi- 
trary; there has been hardly any scientific evidence to guide legis- 
lators, even if they had wanted it. Some of the legislative muddling 
in connection with sentences for particular crimes is due to the dearth 
of verifiable evidence bearing upon the problem. Criminologists have 
devoted most of their attention to search for the causes of crime in 
the individual and in his environment, but to a large extent they have 
omitted consideration of one factor, namely, the length of sentence. 
Furthermore, unequal sentences imposed upon offenders with 
similar previous records of conviction or lack of conviction probably 
have important psychological effects upon the offenders. 

Speaking before the American Prison Association in 1935, Gover- 
nor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana commented at some length upon this 
problem: 

One of the things which hampers treatment of the convicted offender most 
is the haphazard method of sentencing. First offenders are often given 
sentences much more severe than repeated offenders for the same offense. 
Our classic example in Indiana is John Dillinger—you have others. His asso- 
ciate in the crime which sent him to prison the first time had served a previous 
sentence. The associate received a rather mild indeterminate sentence, while 
Dillinger was given a flat ten-year sentence. There is no question whatever 
that this obvious injustice had much to do with the bitterness which Dillinger 
developed. A mistake by a court probably made Dillinger what he was. 

No one knows how much this experience influenced the career of 
John Dillinger, but that it played its part one can hardly doubt. A 
particular sentence, if we think of a sentence as a prescription for the 
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treatment of behavior problems, may be either too severe or too 
light. The statute may direct a flat sentence, it may direct an 
indeterminate sentence, or it may permit judicial discretion in 
imposing sentence. In any case it is a guess: the indeterminate 
sentence law is a plain admission that guessing must be done, and a 
sentence of one to ten years allows for a margin of error between the 
minimum and the maximum length of goo per cent. Obviousiy, this 
is a long step in the direction of fitting the penalty to the criminal, 
but many things other than scientific judgment enter to set the 
actual length of sentence—such as a crowded prison, inadequate and 
insufficient prison personnel, personal influence, etc. 

The purpose of this paper is to set forth certain Indiana data 
which bear directly upon the foregoing problem as stated. When 
the Indiana State Committee on Governmental Economy was mak- 
ing its survey in 1934, one of the subcommittees obtained the follow- 
ing information for each prisoner in the State Prison and the 
Indiana Reformatory: offense for which the man was then com- 
mitted; the length of the sentence, whether determinate or indeter- 
minate; the year of commitment; and the total number of previous 
convictions for misdemeanors or felonies. A total of 3,999 such 
records was obtained. There may have been other previous convic- 
tions for misdemeanors or felonies, but at least the number indicated 
on the prisoner’s record was known to the trial judge, or might have 
been known to him. Tables were constructed to show the relation of 
the present sentence to previous convictions, and the data for the 
two institutions were tabulated separately to see whether or not 
there was any serious difference between the criminal records and 
present sentences of the men at the two institutions—the law directs 
that, in the case of other than life sentences, the man shall be 
committed to the Reformatory if he is less than thirty years of age; 
older men are sent to the State Prison, regardless of their previous 
criminal record or lack of it. 


I. SENTENCING IN INDIANA 


Under the present Indiana criminal law all offenses except those of 
murder, treason, and bank robbery carry indeterminate sentences. 
A sentence may be suspended and the convicted offender put on 
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probation for all offenses except murder, arson, rape, treason, and 
kidnaping. In the case of both determinate and indeterminate 
sentences the judge may often exercise discretion in fixing the exact 
conditions of sentence. The indeterminate sentence law first became 
effective in 1897. In addition to fixing classes of indeterminate 
sentences, this law also took the power of sentencing away from the 
jury and gave it to the judge under the statutory limitations. There 


have been no important changes in the indeterminate sentence law Ase 
since 1897.' Since 1907 Indiana has had a habitual criminal law ~ 
which provides that any person convicted of felony the third time Bat 
shall be sentenced for life. ee 

A few illustrations of how the sentencing laws work will be given ~ 
here. At the time the data were obtained 46 first offenders were in Inv 
the Indiana Reformatory for auto banditry. Their sentences were as bi 
follows: 32 for ten years, 3 for twelve years, 2 for fifteen years, 2 for Re 
twenty-five years, 4 for one to ten years, 1 for five to twenty-one = 
years, and 2 for ten to twenty-five years. At the State Prison the 23 Vet 
first offenders who had been committed for auto banditry were given wa 
the following sentences: 16 for ten years, 2 for twelve years, 1 for sent 


twenty-five years, 1 for five to ten years, and 3 for ten to twenty-five 
years.” The statutory minimum sentence for auto banditry is ten 
years, and the maximum is twenty-five years. All the foregoing 
persons are first offenders, yet some of them received the maximum - 
sentence, and others received less than the statutory minimum. At 
both institutions about two-thirds of them received minimum 
sentences. The other sentences represent the exercise of judicial dis- 
cretion based upon impressions but not upon any evidence worthy — 


of the name of science probably. a 

That there is little attention given to recidivism in passing sen- = 
tences is indicated by some other facts. The habitual criminal law is Bu 
rarely used; at the time of the study only 16 men had been sentenced + 
under this statute, although there were 367 others with as bad or Gr 
worse records. In order further to show the disregard of recidivism 7 
by the judges two tables (Tables 1 and 2) are given which show, for Hy 

t Report of the State Committee on Governmental Economy (hereafter referred to simply Ro 
as the Report), pp. 261-66. o 


2 These illustrations and a few cthers are published in the Report, pp. 252-55. 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF SENTENCES HEAVIER THAN THE LIGHTEST 
SENTENCE IMPOSED—INDIANA REFORMATORY 














DETERMINATE INDETERMINATE 
OFFENSE 
Pi Recidivists Pl Recidivists 
Assault and battery with intent... .. 43-4 33.0 6.5 15.4 
Assault and battery to rape.........]....... Woo Pee coe so II.1 o* 
AUtO DANGLY. «0. cc ccceesc ste cens 17.9 36.7 42.9 88.8 
Batik robbery: sie. ccc cece ee 52.9 46.7 ° ° 
WANURIN o oci sonal exces wieiww ils scarves 80.0 83.3 92.3 86.4 
Burglary, first degree.............. ° 1.7 ° 100.0 
Burglary, second degree............. 87.5 33:3 84.5 QI.2 
ORIN Nasri sca oslo aah 6 deep shin Paseo: alles aR exe oor os r4 4.1 
Involuntary manslaughter..........]..........)....20000- ° ° 
Voluntary manslaughter... .........fo.cc.ecceefeeseeveees ) fe) 
ERE MUMMOR oreo ccote rs > cos Sia. 550 owe Po eso mee an pa eremes cen ° ° 
Receiving stolen goods.............|......2eeefeeeeeeeees 100.0 36.4 
OO RRR Se Ore here ar ree 13.8 17.1 50.0 66.7 
SOMONE o oeekne hace Nee cp onew oe ne peeerewerettaees anew ° ° 
WeRICle Ce oii sls icde eiesloee cts ° ° ° 10.9 

















* Leaders indicate that there were no sentences for this offense, and a zero indicates that there were 
sentences but none above the lightest sentence given. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF SENTENCES HEAVIER THAN THE LIGHTEST 
SENTENCE IMPOSED—INDIANA STATE PRISON 














DETERMINATE INDETERMINATE 
OFFENSE 

Pe Recidivists wits Recidivists 
Assault and battery with intent...... 25.0 58.3 7.4 20.6 
Assault and battery to rape.........J.........-[eeee eens 43-7 29.5 
Ante DARGIEY. 0 i. ieee cee cee 15.8 5.9 75.0 90.0 
Bank robbery....................- 74.4 See leeds Lalas ena tee se 
EUUNOINEG aio 3a oie 68s o's elvan a sees 81.3 88.8 28.6 88.4 
Burglary, first degree............... ° 30.8 100.0 93-7 
Burglary, second degree............. 100.0 92.9 98.5 98.8 
Cree NCCI roi es slo seis scion wis vulpine e soicdePoss ne canes 4.6 7.9 
Involuntary manslaughter..........].........-J.....0. 005 ° ° 
Voluntary manslaughter............).........-Jeceeee eee 94.7 100.0 
JO TT Cs a a Neer ri| eran era] ede gerarta ea ° ° 
Receiving Stolen G0008. . oo... oe Piwes cease fewcccedees 100.0 40.0 
EQN oe cls Bee oa woe oe ew er 28.8 44.0 58.8 87.2 
MN cel ah cere, inca sy’ apc PEs novelas Pereira woes 100.0 90.9 
VD CO TT es ener) CCmmriGr es | Coen ree ° 19.4 
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several common but serious offenses, the percentage of sentences for 
both first offenders and recidivists which exceeded the minimum 
sentence imposed. 

In Table 1 there is no well-defined tendency for judges to impose 
heavier penalties upon recidivists than upon first offenders, but in 


TABLE 3 


SENTENCES FOR ROBBERY IN MARION COUNTY 
INDIANA, TO THE INDIANA REFORMATORY 
1931-34, INCLUSIVE 








Previous CONVICTIONS 








LENGTH OF SENTENCE No. oF 

(YEARS) CASES For For Mis- 
Felony demeanor 
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Table 2 the determinate sentences for all offenses except second- 
degree burglary tend to be heavier for recidivists. The differences are 
less apparent in Table 2 in the case of persons given indeterminate 
sentences. Both tables are suggestive only; for in some cases the 
numbers upon which the percentages are based are very small. They 
merely corroborate the impressions which one gets from other ways 
of approaching the data. 


3 [bic’., pp. 253 and 256. 
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The question might be raised as to whether or not the variations 
in sentences are due to the fact that many judges impose sentences 
and that some judges may consistently impose heavy sentences and 
others light sentences. An effort has been made to check this fact by 
analyzing the sentences imposed by the same judge, and the results 
are given in Tables 3-10. Each table represents the sentences im- 


TABLE 4 


SENTENCES FOR BURGLARY IN MARION COUNTY 
TNDIANA, TO THE INDIANA REFORMATORY 
1931-34, INCLUSIVE 
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posed under the administration of one judge, but in a few cases a 
special judge may have presided. 

A cursory examination of these tables reveals the inconsistency of 
sentences imposed by the same judge. The records of two different 
judges in Allen County are given which indicate, although the 
number of cases is small, greater consistency than those of the 
judges of the other two counties. In 1933 a new judge succeeded to 
the bench in Lake County, and during that year and the next he 
sentenced 16 men to the reformatory for burglary, all for sentences of 
three to ten years. Seven of these had no previous convictions on 
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their records, but 1 had one felony and five misdemeanor convictions wel 
and another had nine convictions for felony against him. The pred- Lal 
ecessor to this judge imposed similar sentences on 3 men who had oth 
ind 

TABLE 5 


SENTENCES FOR ROBBERY IN LAKE COUNTY 
INDIANA, TO THE INDIANA REFORMATORY 
1927-32, INCLUSIVE 





























Previous ConvIcTIONS 
LENGTH OF SENTENCE No. oF 
(YEARS) CASES For For Mis- 
Felony demeanor 
21 ° ° 
4 ° I 
I ° 2 
I ° 3 
I ° 4 
TO. ceccccvccccces Q I 1 2 
6 I ° 
2 2 ° 
I 4 ° 
le I I 
2 ° ° 
3 ° I 
I I I 
TG ccccrcvccccces 42 I 2 
I 2 ° 
I 2 2 
I 2 4 
RB ste asins aorsstns I I I 
eee ene en I ° ° 
PO. ees es 4 ° ° 
aera em arene I ° ° 
MAM v5. cngSarcparaecoe I ° ° 
I ° ° 
SOT 5A ia oor { . ; 2 
I ° ° 
I ° I 
TOrmAZ . wrccccccevce 1 1 I 
I 2 3 
ten 
no previous criminal records and on 2 others who had been convicted anc 
twice for felony and once for misdemeanor. In the tables are shown for 
a number of cases where the law actually requires a life-sentence ] 


because of two previous convictions for felony ; yet some of these men me 
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were given the same sentences as first offenders. One first offender in 
Lake County received a flat sentence of twenty-five years, while 
other first offenders received sentences of ten years or, in some cases, 
indeterminate sentences of one to ten years, whereas 2 were given 


TABLE 6 


SENTENCES FOR BURGLARY IN LAKE COUNTY 
INDIANA, TO THE INDIANA REFORMATORY 
1927-32, INCLUSIVE 


























Previous CONVICTIONS 
LENGTH OF SENTENCE No. oF 
(YEARS) CASES For For Mis- 
Felony demeanor 
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TABLE 7 


SENTENCES FOR ROBBERY IN ALLEN COUNTY 
INDIANA, TO THE INDIANA REFORMATORY 


1925-31, INCLUSIVE 
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ten-year sentences who had had two previous convictions for felony 
and 1 was given this sentence who had had four previous convictions 
for felony. 

It is appropriate at this point to quote from the summary judg- 
ment of the Indiana State Committee on Governmental Economy, 
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TABLE 8 


SENTENCES FOR ROBBERY IN ALLEN COUNTY 
INDIANA, TO THE INDIANA REFORMATORY 
1932-34, INCLUSIVE 
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SENTENCES FOR BURGLARY IN ALLEN COUNTY 
INDIANA, TO THE INDIANA REFORMATORY 
1925-31, INCLUSIVE 
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TABLE 10 


SENTENCES FOR BURGLARY IN ALLEN COUNTY 
INDIANA, TO THE INDIANA REFORMATORY 
1932-34, INCLUSIVE 
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in which the Committee refers to the inconsistency of sentences 
revealed in data previously presented: 


The statistics presented above establish the fact that there is no consistent 
policy on the part of courts for sentencing offenders with similar records and 
offenses. There is differential sentencing for the same offense, and present-day 
penologists recognize the need for differential sentences for the same offense, 
but they believe that the personality traits of the criminal should have more 
weight in determining his sentence than the specific offense of which he is con- 
victed. The fixing of a sentence to suit the personality of the criminal requires 
scientific study of the criminal, and it is only in rare cases that the judge at- 
tempts to obtain this kind of expert opinion. In most counties it would be too 
expensive to employ a psychiatrist, a psychologist and a social worker for this 
purpose, and in fact it is never done in Indiana. Consequently the variations 
in sentences are determined either by the temperament of the judge or by rule- 
of-thumb methods whenever the law is not specific.4 


2. THE RELATION OF THE SENTENCE TO TREATMENT 


How is the sentence related to the treatment process through 
which the convicted offender is put? Obviously it sets the time limits 
within which treatment may be carried on. Present methods of 
sentencing derive from the old theory of retributive justice for the 
most part, though the indeterminate sentence does emphasize the 
intention to carry on constructive treatment. Punishment is un- 
doubtedly an element in sentencing which should remain, but from 
the viewpoint of the protection of society it is a secondary element. 
It is a truism that, sooner or later, the vast majority of prisoners 
return to civil life, and the interest of society is served by incarcera- 
tion only if the behavior patterns of the offender are so changed that 
he may become a useful citizen. If a prisoner is deeply embittered 
because of an unjustly harsh sentence, he does not respond properly 
to institutional treatment. 

The sentence aids or hinders the institutional plan of treatment. 
Some persons guilty of the same offense require different sentences, 
because behavior patterns are modified at varying rates, but the 
determination of the viability of behavior patterns is a matter for 
scientific observation and judgment. The judge does not and could 
not have the qualifications for this job. If a prisoner arrives at an 
institution with a twenty-five-year sentence, and the institution 


4 Ibid., p. 258. 
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management discovers that his behavior patterns can be satis- 
factorily changed in five years plus a period of supervision on parole, 
nothing can be done about it unless executive clemency is granted. 
The institution should be able to plan a program for the man six 
months or a year in advance and revise the program as observation 
and experience warrant; no arbitrary judgment of a court should 
decide the time at which a man should be released years in advance 
of knowing anything about his rate of progress in prison. The re- 
moval of the maxima in sentences may involve questions of con- 
stitutionality, but that should not deter good prison management 
and enlightened governors from attempting to organize penal treat- 
ment along scientific lines. 

At present a man comes out of prison in one of four different ways: 
death, unconditional release, parole, or pardon. Unconditional re- 
lease normally follows the termination of a flat sentence. Pardon 
may or may not be granted, conditional upon parole supervision. In 
the case of adults, parole supervision is usually limited to one year 
after release from prison. This may not be enough time. Commuta- 
tion of sentence is just a way of decreasing the sentence by executive 
clemency ; it may or may not be followed by parole supervision at the 
time of release. It is often arbitrary, but it might be made a part of 
scientific treatment of the criminal. Commutation and pardon are 
invoked usually when authorities are convinced that an unjust 
sentence has been imposed—r political influence without regard to 
the interests of society is brought to bear. The psychological effect 
of the intervention of the executive power in specific cases is doubt- 
less good, but more doubt concerning its wisdom can be raised in 
many cases, especially cases involving professional or neurotic 
criminals. Americans are by long tradition gamblers, and the crim- 
inals among us are no exception. If executive clemency is utilized in 
the form of arbitrary pardon or commutation of sentences, the 
professional criminal simply includes this fact as a plus value in 
calculating his chances of escaping the law. This effect would 
probably be greatly reduced or eliminated if clemency were utilized 
only after adequate scientific study had been made to determine the 
fitness of the prisoner to be released earlier than his sentence would 
permit. 
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3. THE REFORM OF SENTENCING 


In stating the need and the possibility of the reform of sentencing, 
I can do no better than to quote again from the address of Governor 
McNutt at the American Prison Association in 1935. He was criti- 
cizing the common attitude of expecting too much of parole. Then 
he turned attention to the courts: 


....it is my judgment that it would be equally absurd to expect the trial 
court to weigh all of the facts which bear upon the probable treatment which a 
criminal may need. There is now no consistent policy on the part of courts for 
sentencing offenders with similar records and offenses, and, barring a few courts 
in large cities, at present there can be no consistently scientific determination 
of sentences by the trial courts. The trial court, if it could afford to employ 
enough experts, could determine the initial period of treatment. Most courts, 
however, are equipped to do nothing further than to determine guilt or inno- 
cence. But even if the judge assembled complete information for a social diagno- 
sis of the offender, he could not fix an accurate definite sentence. The effect of 
imprisonment varies with different men. One man might be sufficiently ad- 
justed to be paroled in a year, whereas another would require several years of 
adjustment. Either the law should be changed to abolish all definite sentences, 
determinate or indeterminate, or the sentencing power should be removed from 
the judge and placed in the hands of a Central State Sentencing, Clemency 
and Parole Court which would fix the initial sentence and adjust the sentence 
as time passed in accordance with the progress of the prisoner. Such a court 
could have at its disposal ample technical assistance, such as no trial court 
could afford to use effectively. The other alternative would be to remove 
from the law minimum and maximum sentences and create a strong Central 
Parole Authority which would study the man and with the assistance of the 
prison administration determine the time of parole. Without some such change 
in the sentencing power, the effectiveness of parole is limited from the very day 
the offender is sentenced. 


There is another alternative which the Governor did not mention, 
and that is the possibility of using the clemency power to adjust a 
sentence downward when scientific observation indicates that, for 
the good of the man and society, it should be so revised. This power 
can, of course, do nothing about extending the maximum time under 
our present laws. It could intervene, however, to commute long and 
harsh sentences of first offenders when circumstances warranted. If 
this were done in conjunction with a high-caliber parole authority 
and adequate parole supervision, much could probably be accom- 
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plished immediately in the direction of scientific determination of 
sentences. 

Some states, notably Illinois, have already taken steps to reform 
sentencing by changing the indeterminate sentence law. Reducing 
minimum sentences to one year and eliminating the maxima alto- 
gether, or, if constitutional questions arise, then making all maxima 
for life, would increase the opportunities for scientific treatment of 
criminals. 

But an integration of the sentencing authority with institutional 
management, the parole authority, and parole supervision offers 
greater possibilities, because it would permit a unified plan of treat- 
ment for every offender from the date of conviction and would 
eliminate the unco-operative prison warden, the uninformed parole 
authority, and the perfunctory supervision of parole. The criminal 
is the same man, whether he is in the hands of a trial judge, a prison 
warden, or a parole officer; his behavior patterns do not change with 
a change in his custodial officer. A systematic plan of treatment of 
the criminal would provide continuity of administrative authority 
for treatment from the date of conviction to his release into society. 
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A CRIMINOLOGIST LOOKS AT SOCIAL WORK" 
SHELDON GLUECK 


I 


r “AHE topic you are to consider at this Conference—the 
dependence of any single specialty of social work upon the 
other branches of the field—implies that there is not at 

present sufficient integration between the various activities of 
social workers and that greater interplay is desirable. Of course, 
differences in techniques and aims need not necessarily be an 
unmitigated evil. On the contrary, in a developing profession a rich 
variety of points of view and methods is to be desired. But a greater 
degree of collaboration and comparison of notes is, I take it, one of 
the aims of your discussions about the interrelationship of the differ- 
ent branches of social work. 

On the question of insufficient integration in social work generally, 
you are the experts. As a layman I assume that what is involved in 
the present situation is the great multiplicity of case-work agencies, 
the differences of opinion as to case-work objectives and techniques 
(particularly since the introduction of psychoanalytic and other 
psychologic and psychiatric concepts), the great number of group- 
work agencies each with its particular hobby, the inadequate co- 
ordination of therapeutic and preventive enterprises, the different 
points of view and techniques of public and private agencies, etc. 

Your problem is that of science and education generally. With 
the passage of time there has grown up such minute specialization 
that it is hard to see the wood for the trees. During the last few 
years educators and research workers have been complaining about 
this evolution and have been calling not only for a broader point of 
view within each science but for a systematic cross-fertilization of 
the various disciplines. 

t Address by Professor Sheldon Glueck before the Joint Annual Conference of the 


Maryland Conference of Social Work and the Washington Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Washington, D.C., April 15, 1937. 
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As in other fields, so in your profession, rapid specialization has 
set in. The sentimental, ethical, and intellectual currents that led to 
preoccupation with the poor as a class soon were canalized into 
primary interests. One reason for this was the vastness and variety 
of the problems presented by the underprivileged. An equally im- 
portant reason has doubtless been the gradual displacement of a 
chiefly moralistic attitude by a scientific one. Historically, the 
attitude of those who dealt with persons requiring the ministrations 
of charity has largely been that of the recipients’ personal blame- 
worthiness. Poverty, disease, crime, and other evils were first dealt 
with by simple rules that condemned, while aiding, the recipients of 
“sweet charity” for their failure to cultivate the virtues which would 
have made them nondependent. Only in comparatively recent times 
have individual and societal pathology begun to be taken into 
account as explanations of many of the troubles suffered by the 
underprivileged. As Philip Klein points out: 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the status of poor relief and its 
philosophical substructure were essentially as they had been for the three cen- 
turies preceding. It was still assumed, for example, that poverty was the effect 
of shiftlessness and irresponsibility, that is, of character weakness rather than 


of external circumstances. The existence of any appreciable degree of involun- 
tary unemployment was thus implicitly denied. 


The introduction of humanitarian, equalitarian, and scientific 
points of view led to a more realistic comprehension of the field. 
The scientific attitude, particularly, induced an analysis of the 
sprawling, complex mass of problems presented by the under- 
privileged. This, in turn, brought about a more intensive cultivation 
of each strand as it was disentangled from the mass. Fortunately, 
the scientific attitude also led to what is now known as social case 
work, a chief characteristic of which is the infusion of the contribu- 
tions of such disciplines as sociology, economics, biology, psychiatry, 
education, and political science into the techniques of adjustment 
and rehabilitation employed by the case-worker. A reflex effect was 
the adaptation of the points of view and techniques of case work to 
various forms of group social work. 

The substitution of scientific for moralistic attitudes has thus 
rought about a breaking-down of the general field into specialties. 
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Specialization has tended to make for disintegration, parochialism, 
and, to some extent, professional jealousy. Into this complex situa- 
tion a relatively new movement has been injected through further 
cultivation of the scientific attitude, namely, the development of the 
preventive point of view. By breaking down the entire area of 
social pathology into its constituents as suggested through analysis 
of individual cases and synthesis of many similar cases, a clearer 
definition of preventive aims and methods has grown up. The 
preventive approach entails group activity; and now substantial 
funds and much thought and effort are being expended on the work 
of character-building agencies, recreation, vocational guidance, adult 
education, programs of public health, including mental hygiene, 
industrial relations, community organization, etc. By introducing 
still more specialties, the preventive point of view has tended further 
to disintegrate the network of agencies and institutions engaged in 
the numerous and varied subfields of social work. 

What, now, of the history of the administration of criminal 
justice? There, too, we have a story of indiscriminate mass treat- 
ment of offenders based on a moralistic approach, gradually followed 
by the introduction of scientific attitudes and practices. But there, 
also, unplanned historic evolution has left us with a disintegrated 
system. The medieval notion was very simple—crime is the handi- 
work of the devil operating on the innate depravity of the individual. 
It was natural, under such a view, for punishments to be brutal in 
the extreme, including burning, hanging, drawing and quartering, 
and other such appropriately diabolic treatments. This was followed 
by the more rational though still doubtful view that the offender is 
a completely free-willing individual who, confronted with a choice 
between doing right and doing wrong, has freely chosen to do wrong 
when he might, by the exercise of self-control, have selected the path 
of law-abidingness. This conception did some good because it led to 
a greater fairness in trials and to the apportioning of fixed amounts of 
punishment deemed appropriate to the different crimes in place of 
the older erratic practices. In the field of penology this period is the 
counterpart of the prescientific and moralistic era in poor relief. Its 
conceptions are still largely at the basis of our criminal law. There 
has persisted, even down to today, the theory of vindictive punish- 
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ment and expiative suffering based on the oversimplification of 
responsibility as flowing from a too naively conceived free will. 

Next came the evolution of a more scientific attitude and tech- 
nique, which arose from the uncovering of biologic and social causal 
influences in criminal behavior. This has been based on the investi- 
gations and theories of the early scientific criminologists like Lom- 
broso, Ferri, and their precursors in Italy; of American psychiatrists, 
psychologists, sociologists, and statisticians; and of case-workers. 
Five currents of thought can be distinguished in the gradual trans- 
formation of criminology and penology from a simple system of 
concepts flowing from a naive free-will notion to a mass of theories, 
facts, institutions, and practices that in certain aspects deserve to be 
dignified by the appellation “scientific.” The first current was the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century desire to discover the relations 
between body and mind or between head and face characteristics 
and conduct; the second, which largely grew out of the first, was the 
evolution of psychiatry as a separate discipline; the third current was 
the development of psychology, particularly mental-testing prac- 
tices; the fourth was the creation of a science of statistics; and the 
fifth was the development of social case work. 

Essentially the same biologic and sociologic disciplines that have 
made possible the technique of social case work have been operative 
in partially transforming the administration of criminal justice. In 
social work the gradual replacement of moralistic and condemnatory 
attitudes by scientific points of view and techniques resulted in the 
breaking-down of general poor relief into the various specialties. In 
the administration of criminal justice, also, the partial displacement 
of the conceptions of innate evil or naive free will by more objective 
attitudes and scientific techniques has resulted in the development 
of specialties—juvenile court work, probation, parole, reformatory; 
industrial, educational, recreational, and other fields of prison en- 
deavor; and, recently, still more specialties in crime prevention. The 
analogy can be carried farther. For just asin recent social work there 
has been a greater and greater stress upon broad preventive pro- 
grams, so in criminology the emphasis is beginning to be placed upon 
the prevention of delinquency and criminality. And the same in- 
fluence is behind the galvanizing of these two domains of social 
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prophylaxis; namely, the scientific attitude which goes beyond mere 
symptom therapy to the study and control of causes and the vivid 
rediscovery of the old adage that “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.’”’ One further influence bringing about this change of 
emphasis in criminology has as yet not been very potent in other 
fields of social endeavor, namely, the piling-up of the findings of 
follow-up investigations of the results of various types of peno- 
correctional practices which are demonstrating the virtual bank- 
ruptcy of the existing system. 

Finally, one more analogy between social work and the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice may be discerned; that is, the persistence, 
despite the infusion of scientific attitudes, of substantial remnants of 
the older, moralistic views regarding complete self-responsibility and 
blameworthiness. Consequently, we have in the field of criminology, 
as in parts of social work, a conflict of fundamental philosophies that 
further makes for disintegration and even for working at cross- 
purposes. 

Hence, in my field as in yours there is a growing call for a system- 
atic re-examination of the entire subject with a view to rediscovering 
the interdependence of its various branches and redesigning the 
theories and practices from top to bottom. 


II 


To point up my thesis more concretely, permit me first to sketch a 
rough picture of the modern apparatus for coping with crime and 
then to lay before you a more specific and realistic example. 

A major weakness of the existing “system” of criminal justice is 
that it is not a system at all. It is a tangle of disconnected agencies 
and staffs. It is a sprawling, disintegrated, inefficient mass of atti- 
tudes, prejudices, agencies, and personnel instead of a unified, 
centrally directed, consistent, and effective system of justice. The 
atomism of the existing procedures is reflected at every hand. It is 
to be seen in the absence of a centralized service of criminal statistics; 
in the lack of a clearing house for criminal records and other elements 
of a continuous and thorough case history of each offender; in the 
multiplicity and local jealousies of police administrations within a 
state; in the dispersion of the work of prosecution among numerous 
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independent district attorneys’ offices; in the stubborn persistence of 
petty district courts; in the equally stubborn persistence of inde- 
pendent, inefficient, and often insanitary and brutalizing county 
jails; in the decentralized status of probation and parole services. 
Functionally, the so-called “system” of criminal justice is marked 
and marred from beginning to end by an absence of general plan and 
direction. The right hand not only knoweth not what the left is 
doing but too frequently undoeth what the left hath done. 

In practice there is an absence of that intelligent collaboration of 
the agencies of justice that is indispensable to effective action. At 
present, in most jurisdictions, the police head conceives of his job as 
an end in itself, the prosecutor is inclined to think that the sole aim 
of his activities is to obtain convictions, the judge fondly believes 
that by “disposing” of his cases through hastily considered sentences 
he has done his complete duty, the penal administrator thinks that 
his job begins with the reception of the convict and ends with his 
discharge, and the parole agent believes that his sole task is to see 
that the parolee does not violate the conditions of his freedom. Since 
each custodian of his piece of the machine believes he is doing his 
job satisfactorily, there is a division of responsibility, and the blame 
for the bad results cannot be satisfactorily allocated. That the 
resulting product of the mills of justice is full of damaged goods is 
obvious to anyone who has made an unbiased study of the situation. 

I have already given reasons for this condition that are similar to 
its causes in social work in general. But there is another reason more 
peculiarly significant in accounting for the present condition of 
criminal justice. Much of its disjointedness is due to a localism that 
has historic reasons going back to Colonial America and Old Eng- 
land. The excessive emphasis on “local rights” did little harm in a 
rural, simple, and static society. Today, not only the great mobility 
of the population but considerations of economy and efficiency call 
for a systematic interrelation of all services connected with the 
control of delinquency and crime. 

Closely connected with this is a second point—inadequate plan- 
ning. Practically all great reforms in peno-correctional treatment 
have been made without a sufficient preliminary thinking-through of 
certain indispensable conditions to their success. Consider the juve- 
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nile court, for example. From the first it was overlooked that its 
success depends in large measure upon the existence and collabora- 
tion of other social agencies—family welfare societies, child clinics, 
vocational guidance and employment agencies, boys’ clubs, other 
recreational agencies, etc. It was tacitly assumed that, merely by 
changing the name and modifying somewhat the procedure of the 
old tribunal, all would be well. Events have disproved this naive 
assumption. 

Take the reformatory movement as another illustration. The first 
reformatory, at Elmira, was clearly intended for young “first 
offenders.” But when the Elmira Reformatory was established, the 
basic requisite for the enforcement of this selective provision—a 
reliable record system to determine the existence of prior delin- 
quencies and crimes—was practically nonexistent. The same has 
been true of the various habitual-offender laws, which depend, for 
proper enforcement, upon complete and efficient criminal record 
systems not found as yet in most jurisdictions. 

Consider the indeterminate sentence. The idea of that was sound. 
It took into account the hospital analogy, namely, that persons 
should be kept incarcerated only until they were “cured” of their 
criminalistic tendencies. But, when indeterminate-sentence laws 
were passed, few stopped to inquire how it was to be determined that 
a prisoner was cured. Even psychiatric service was then nonexistent, 
and numerous prisons are still without this indispenasble aid to 
to efficient administration of prisons and parole boards. 

Take classification of prisoners either for purposes of sentence or 
within institutions. Here, again, the basic instruments—adequate 
case histories, psychologic and psychiatric examinations, and prog- 
nostic devices—have long been absent in many regions. 

Consider probation. The idea of that was that certain offenders 
can profit more from supervision in the community than from im- 
prisonment. The many probation laws passed were therefore based 
upon an essentially sound idea. But it was too often overlooked that 
in order to determine which offenders to release on probation and 
which to incarcerate, and in order to give adequate supervision of 
those released, trained probation officers and limited case-loads were 
indispensable. Yet in many regions, even today, so-called “proba- 
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tion” exists without these indispensable prerequisites. One might 
list other evidences of the tendency noted. Almost every such 
“reform” has been established prematurely. Like Richard III, it has 
been brought into the world “deformed, unfinished, before its time.” 

All these reforms in the processes of criminal justice were depend- 
ent for their success upon the collaboration of techniques from other 
fields. Social case work, applied psychology, psychiatry, community 
organization, and other techniques and disciplines with which you 
are familiar were and have remained indispensable to the successful 
functioning of the legal instrumentalities set up by society for coping 
with delinquency and crime. 

And yet, even where needed facilities do exist, they are often not 
used. A specific illustration of lack of interrelation between legal and 
social work agencies is afforded by a survey which has not yet been 
published. In order to test the efficiency of the work of probation 
officers, the survey investigators asked each of twenty-one probation 
officers in a large city to select fifty of his active cases and state 
whether, in his opinion, the situation of the offenders was such that 
they or their families had probably been clients of social welfare 
agencies. This was done because the great majority of the officers 
claimed that the kind of information obtainable in social agency 
records has little or no bearing upon the work of criminal justice—an 
opinion still prevailing among judges and probation and parole 
officers in many parts of the country. These cases were then cleared 
through the social service exchange and followed through into the 
records of the various social agencies involved. The results were 
illuminating. 

Of the 750 cases of probationers in a court dealing with serious 
offenders, at least 312, or 41.6 per cent, belonged to families which 
had been aided by social welfare agencies of various kinds. Yet in 
only go of these 312 cases (28.8 per cent) did the probation officers 
know of the activity of even one of the social agencies involved in 
the lives of the men they were supposed to be investigating before 
sentence and supervising on probation. The male officers had knowl- 
edge of this vital fact in but 16 per cent of their cases; the women 
officers, in 40 per cent. 

A similar picture of ignorance of a fundamentally important 
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datum in their work was presented by the probation officers of a 
large municipal court, dealing with misdemeanants. Of the 700 cases 
in the criminal sessions of that court which had been chosen by the 
probation officers themselves for analysis by the survey staff, 312 
(44.6 per cent) had been aided by social welfare agencies, most of 
them by several organizations. Yet in only 95 of these 312 cases 
(30.4 per cent) did the officers know of the activity of even one social 
agency in the families of their probationers. This basic information 
was possessed by the male officers in but 12.3 per cent of their cases; 
by the female officers, in 47 per cent. Even in the domestic-relations 
cases of this court, in 73.6 per cent of which families involved were 
known to the social service exchange, the officers were unaware of 
the fact of social agency contacts in 59 per cent of the pertinent 
cases. 

The picture of ignorance of fundamental information was found to 
be even worse when the outlying, smaller courts were investigated. 
At least 267 (48.5 per cent) of the sample of 550 cases involved had 
been dealt with by various social organizations affording a wide 
variety of services. Yet in only 12 cases, or but 4.5 per cent of these 
267, did the officers know of the activities of even one of the social 
agencies in the careers of their clients and their families. 

You can well imagine the important information that was over- 
looked by the probation officers because of this state of affairs. I 
shall give only a few examples to illustrate, from this single branch of 
criminology alone, how important is the theme of your Conference— 
the interdependence of all branches of social work. 

First as to prior criminal behavior. Cases were found in which the 
probation officer, and through him the court, did not even know the 
entire prior criminal record of the offender. In other words, social 
agency records were sometimes more complete in this respect than 
those of the criminal courts themselves. Moreover, they frequently 
included data about the delinquency or criminality of other members 
of the family. In addition to officially recorded criminality, social 
agency records were found to disclose information regarding other 
criminal behavior of the probationers for which they had not for one 
reason or another been arrested or prosecuted. These offenses in- 
cluded such crimes as larcenies and forgeries which had been 
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“straightened out”’ by the offender or his family making restitution. 
Had all such information been put before the judges before sentences 
were imposed, some of the men placed on probation would have been 
otherwise disposed of. 

Next as to the mental makeup of the probationers and their 
relatives. Cases were found wherein the sentence or the plan of 
supervision of the probationer might have been different had the 
court and probation office been in possession of certain social agency 
information suggesting need of mental examination of the defendant 
or his wife. Others were found in which the court and officers had no 
knowledge of the mental examinations that had previously been 
made of the defendants or members of their families. Consultation 
of social agency records would have made such information available 
and would, in some instances, have resulted in a different disposition 
or form of treatment. In one flagrant case the probation officer had 
based his entire investigation report on the unconfirmed statements 
of a young woman who had been previously diagnosed both as feeble- 
minded and as suffering from schizophrenia—a fact of which the 
probation officer, and through him the judge, was unaware. 

Next as to the social responsibility of the offender. Because of 
failure to consult the social service records, courts and probation 
officers in numerous cases have but limited or no knowledge of the 
quality of the social relationships of the accused, that is, his conduct 
as husband and father, his capacity for assuming responsibility, his 
reliability, his equipment for “making good,” his tendency to lean 
upon prejudiced parents, spouses, or other relatives, etc. 

There are many more vital pieces of information that are missed 
when probation officers—and the same applies to prison workers and 
parole agents—fail to note the interrelationship of their work with 
that of social workers in other fields. Correlatively, recognition of 
this fact frequently results in marked improvement of the processes 
of justice. For instance, cases were found where, upon consultation 
of social agency records, the probation officer discovered that the 
probationer was suffering from a communicable disease; whereupon, 
as a condition of his probation, he was ordered to a hospital for 
treatment. Again there were instances where an experienced crim- 
inal would have been able to manipulate the processes of justice to 
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his own advantage had not the probation officer wisely collaborated 
with social agencies which furnished an illuminative interpretation of 
the personality and character of the offender. So also, in certain 
instances the court’s action was definitely influenced by the dis- 
covery, in the files of social agencies, of a report of a defendant’s 
previous mental examination in local or outside hospitals. 

I could give you many more examples of the indispensability of a 
harmonious working relationship between the officers of justice and 
social workers in other fields. But enough has been presented to 
bring out the interdependence of the agencies of criminal control and 
the other branches of a community’s social equipment. 

The fault of the lack of proper collaboration does not lie exclu- 
sively with the workers in the courts, prisons, and parole boards. A 
part of it is fairly chargeable to some of the social agencies and 
workers, who also need the instruction which this Conference might 
give in the interrelationship of their work with that of the organs of 
criminal justice. 


III 


I have attempted thus far to account for the inadequate recogni- 
tion of the natural interrelationship of the branches of social work 
and to give an illustration from criminology. There remains the 
much more difficult task of indicating what is to be done about the 
situation. It would be superficial to suggest remedies without much 
more thorough diagnosis of the general problem as well as the 
peculiar needs of each community. Not only the deliberations of this 
Conference but of many more will be required before we can embark 
upon the great task of social engineering that seems called for. How- 
ever, one may suggest some of the fundamental questions that are 
apparently involved. 

That the inadequate integration of poor relief efforts, or child 
welfare activities, or agencies concerned with delinquents and 
criminals is an evil would hardly be questioned. It is both wasteful 
and unjust. Wasteful because of duplications and work at cross- 
purposes; unjust because, if we grant that the clients of social 
workers deserve to be aided, we must go farther and say that they 
deserve to be efficiently aided. Even an offender against the laws is 
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entitled to adequate treatment; and one source of inadequacy is the 
lack of coilaboration between the various agents of society that are 
or ought to be concerned with his problems and their causes and 
treatment. If this reasoning is sound for criminals, it is even more so 
for children, mothers, the poor, the handicapped, and others in need 
of social protection and care. 

The conditions noted are attributable largely to historic causes. 
While nobody can escape the historic process, men must have faith 
that history can be at least partially controlled and guided. While 
plans and activities concerned with social problems must grow more 
or less spontaneously, there comes a time when societal stock-taking 
is necessary. As the result of that, the haphazard growth of an epoch 
may be somewhat systematized; dead branches may be pruned 
away, new trees may be planted, the soil may be enriched, and the 
whole so ordered as to bear better fruit. 

There are signs at every hand that such an era of recultivation and 
conservation is upon us. If nothing more, the breakdown of private 
relief under the abnormal strain of the depression not yet completely 
passed and plans for meeting the depressions of the future are 
sufficient signs of the times. In some countries the reorientation of 
our epoch has shaken societies to their very foundations. Men have 
sought escape from responsibilities of democracy by taking refuge in 
the long-abandoned caves of the Stone Age of dictatorship. The 
reflections of some may lead them to indorse the cynical view of 
Spencer: ‘“The Republican form of government is the highest form 
of government: but because of this it requires the highest type of 
human nature—a type nowhere at present existing.” And the de- 
liberations of others may lead them to join with Gilbert and Sullivan 
in diagnosing the evil and suggesting the remedy in the following 
meaningful terms: 


As some day it may happen that a victim must be found 
I’ve got a little list—I’ve got a little list 
Of social offenders who might well be under ground 
And who never would be missed—who never would be missed. 


Whatever their predilections, however, social workers as a class are 
par excellence the group in society who must ponder upon the 
fundamental implications of the evidence they turn up in their daily 
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work. But they also have the immediate task of cultivating their 
own particular corner of the vineyard of society. 

In that process of cultivation and improvement certain issues 
must be confronted by social workers. The first is the danger so 
penetratingly foretold many years ago by that great modern 
prophet, Mr. Justice Brandeis. Just as in business and industry “the 
curse of bigness” must be avoided, so in the reordering and better 
integration of the various fields of social work we should beware 
not to construct Frankenstein monsters to destroy us. The evils of 
tyrannical control from on top are just as real in social endeavor as 
in industrial enterprise. The danger of too great impersonalness and 
too mechanical treatment of the human beings for whom you act is 
just as real in your field as it is in that of big business. The problem 
is one of a satisfactory balance between local initiative and friendly 
individualized treatment, on the one hand, and efficient central 
supervision, on the other. A precise prescription cannot, of course, 
be laid down in advance. I merely wish to call your attention to this 
aspect of your problem in deliberating upon the reshaping of social 
work. 

The second issue is the need for planning far enough ahead to 
take account of growth. Not only the social geographer but the 
social prognosticator is called for. With the increasing use of statis- 
tical methods the likely fluctuations in the clientele of various 
private and public agencies of social work can in some measure be 
predicted. There is hardly a state of the Union in which serious 
mistakes have not been made, to cite but one example, in the 
establishment of its peno-correctional facilities. Sensible planning 
for the future might have avoided unnecessary expense entailed in 
the multiplication of institutions and agencies or the construction of 
buildings destined to an early obsolescence. Doubtless, you can 
think of other examples of this kind in the field of child care, care of 
the aged poor, of the sick, and of other handicapped groups. 

The third issue is the need for setting up research adjuncts to the 
various enterprises of social work in order to check up on results, 
invent new techniques, discover new desirable interrelationships of 
different fields, and define divisions of labor between public and 
private agencies. In some places this need has been partially met; 
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but too many social workers as well as donors of funds still regard 
research offices in social agencies as useless luxuries. 

The fourth issue is that of improving the selection, training, and 
oversight of personnel. All the machinery and organization in the 
world is no adequate substitute for the basic need of properly trained 
workers equipped with both a technical knowledge of their specialty 
and a broad philosophic orientation that will enable them to see the 
place, within the entire field of social work, of the little area they are 
cultivating. The introduction of the scientific view has naturally led 
to the requirement of trained technicians, and the movement for 
establishing schools of social work and the professionalization of the 
entire service has made considerable headway. But more needs to 
be done to induce specialists to look about them, to abandon pro- 
fessional autarchy, and, in a spirit of intellectual neighborliness, to 
relate their work to that of others in cognate enterprises. 

The fifth issue is that of helping social workers to evolve a con- 
sistent and satisfying philosophy. I am aware that here the thought- 
ful social worker must make peace with herself in respect to the basic 
problem of the justice of the present economic order of society and 
the proposed new roads to freedom. But, whatever position the 
worker finally takes on the question of the capitalistic, private- 
profit system, she must hammer out for herself a justification—and 
not merely a self-deceptive rationalization—for her welfare activities 
within the existing system. In this connection it will not be amiss to 
recount a recent experience. 

A few months ago I had the pleasure of addressing the graduating 
class of a school of social work. I glanced at the curriculum listed in 
the catalogue and then looked at the eager and bright young faces in 
the class. Was it imagination that made me detect some lingering 
doubts on their part about the profession they were just entering? 
It occurred to me that despite their studies they still felt some 
lurking need for justifying their profession. In addressing them, for 
want of something more inspired, I seized upon the analogy of the 
Red Cross nurse. In times of war the nurse must often be deeply 
depressed at what, from a fundamental point of view, is the hope- 
lessness and helplessness of her efforts. She is, to be sure, mending 
and binding the wounds of the bullet-riddled young men who have 
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miraculously survived the ravenous appetite of modern robots of 
war. But, noting that the youth of the enemy are just as decent and 
eager for life as the youth of her own country, she ponders at the 
cruelty of Mars and the superficiality of her own palliatives. Then, 
thinking perhaps of Florence Nightingale, ‘“‘the angel of the Crimea,” 
she comes up from her depression with the feeling that even in the 
madness of warfare she is performing a humane and useful service. 

So it is with the social worker who ponders upon the stupidities, 
the injustices, the endless wastes of man-made society. Her justifi- 
cation lies in binding the wounds of the broken soldiers of industry, 
of an unbridled and unjust economic order, of too impersonal, 
inefficient, and uninformed governments. She is the social nurse. 
But is that enough of a justification? Is it a sufficiently satisfactory 
raison d’étre? Every social worker must answer such questions for 
herself and, true to herself, must reanswer them from time to time. 

Whether or not the social worker will be led by such reflections to 
believe in the need of a radically new social and economic organiza- 
tion of society, she will at least be induced to see her specialized task 
in a wider and deeper perspective. And suppose such reflections 
bring her to conclude that, even if a radical reorganization of the 
present economic order is uncalled for, at least all sorts of forms of 
social insurance must be regarded as fundamental rights appertain- 
ing to human life in society rather than as favors grudgingly granted. 
She will then have to re-examine her place in the system of social 
insurance being born under our eyes. 

One thing is certain. Whatever the future holds in store, the 
social worker’s skilled and humane art will still be needed. The 
taking-over of large areas of relief and prevention by governmental 
devices of social insurance, pensions, etc., will, of course, open up 
new fields of public social work. But, apart from that, the social 
worker will still have the intimate task of binding up and curing the 
wounds of personality, character, and conduct that the frictions of 
life in society must always produce. So, too, she will still retain much 
of her research and social bookkeeping functions, since the intimate 
bits of human material that pass through her hands must be the 
basis for discovery of general principles and must furnish the facts 
for new social policies, legislation, and administrative improvements. 
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I have attempted to lay before you certain fundamentals that 
ought to be considered in any thoroughgoing discussion of the 
interrelationship of the various branches of social work. It is for 
your deliberations to sketch in the details, or subject these sugges- 
tions to criticism, by analysis of specific fields of social work. If I 
have raised more questions than I have answered, let me justify this 
by ending with a few pregnant lines from Pope: 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me? 


Law ScuHoot oF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 














STATISTICS OF SOCIAL WORK’ 
RALPH G. HURLIN 


TATISTICS of social work include quantitative information 
S relating both to the activities of social work agencies and to 
the conditions that they seek to better. Although social work 
statistics are still imperfectly developed, they have been undergoing 
much improvement. As recently as ten years ago there were few 
well-organized statistics in this field, but within the past decade 
steadily increasing attention has been given to the need for statistics 
in social work and at present a great variety of substantial data are 
being produced currently, describing services and recording trends of 
activities in numerous sections of the welfare program. Important 
progress has been made not only in increasing the amount and 
diversity of data compiled but also in their standardization. 

In part, social work statistics are derived from the current records 
of persons served, personnel, income, and expenditures of individual 
operating agencies. Here the problem has been both to induce 
agencies to keep systematic records and also to introduce standard 
procedures insuring comparable data. Such statistics become valu- 
able beyond their immediate use for administrative purposes only 
when combined with data of other agencies. The progress in 
developing statistics of social work activities has come, therefore, in 
large part with the growth of central reporting facilities. Both public 
and private agencies have played important parts in this develop- 
ment, but because the collection and publication of statistics is 
highly expensive, a very large proportion of social work statistics is 
produced by governmental agencies. This, however, holds true for 
other types of statistics, including those of education, health, labor, 
and even business. 

Much recent progress in providing statistics concerning social 
conditions has resulted from the emergency-work programs of the 
federal government. In providing work for white-collar workers, 


t The Review is indebted to the Social Work Year Book 1937 and the Russell Sage 
Foundation for permission to use this copyright article. 
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numerous statistical surveys have been conducted, affording much 
new quantitative information concerning the population in general 
and particular social problems. Such projects include national 
surveys of family expenditures, new analyses of income data, 
experimental unemployment canvasses, inventories of real property 
and housing surveys in many cities, a general survey of probation 
and parole procedures, and tests of completeness of vital statistics. 
While the larger of these emergency-work statistical projects have 
been conducted by federal agencies, other large inquiries, like the 
city-wide youth survey and the analysis of hospital discharges in 
New York City, have been made under the direction of local private 
organizations. 

As improvement in social and living conditions becomes more 
specifically the object of our government, much further extension of 
statistics relating to social welfare may be expected. As yet, how- 
ever, our governmental welfare statistics are less well developed than 
those of many other countries. An outstanding need at present is 
concentration within the organization of the federal government of 
responsibility for development of social work and welfare statistics. 
At present this responsibility is scattered among numerous bureaus, 
some of which have no, or only remote, concern with the operating 
agencies to which the statistics compiled relate. This results in 
duplication of effort and lack of integration of many of the statistics 
which are now produced, as well as in neglect of parts of the field. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Bureau of the Census.—The Bureau of the Census conducted 
its fourth decennial census of institutions in 1933. Reports have 
since been published concerning the populations of prisons, reform- 
atories and institutions for juvenile delinquents, county and city 
jails, hospitals for mental diseases, institutions for the feeble-minded 
and epileptic, and institutions and agencies for the care of dependent 
and neglected children. In general these data are much improved 
over those obtained in 1923. This is especially true of the enumera- 
tion of children under institutional care and in foster-homes, which 
in 1933 was made jointly with the Children’s Bureau and with the 
help of state departments of welfare. Despite some shortcomings, 
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due largely to faulty records of institutions and agencies supplying 
information, these data far surpass in completeness and quality any 
previous national statistics of children in foster care. Several classes 
of institutions which were covered in the previous decennial census 
were omitted in 1933, including almshouses, homes for the aged, 
hospitals other than those for mental patients, dispensaries, and day 
nurseries. The Bureau of the Census continues to collect and publish 
annual statistics, introduced in 1926, of inmates of prisons, hospitals 
for mental diseases, and institutions for the feeble-minded and 
epileptic. 

In 1932 the Bureau of the Census inaugurated a new annual series 
of criminal and judicial statistics, based on plans developed at the 
Institute of Law of Johns Hopkins University. The report for 1933, 
the latest so far published, presents data on criminal defendants in 
the courts of thirty-one states and the District of Columbia. The 
annual financial statistics of states and cities compiled by the Bureau 
provide crude data concerning public expenditures for welfare 
purposes. Although the categories are few and general, these 
statistics throw valuable light on the trends of such expenditures. 

The general population statistics of the Bureau of the Census 
constitute the most important reference data for social work pur- 
poses. Notable improvements in the 1930 statistics include dis- 
tinction between farm and nonfarm rural population and the produc- 
tion of new family statistics giving analysis of families by age and 
sex of head, number of children, number of lodgers, and number of 
usual gainful workers. Because of lack of funds, other tabulations of 
1930 family data originally planned have not yet been made. The 
census of population, unemployment, and occupations, planned for 
1935 and greatly needed because of migration and employment 
changes incident to the depression, was not made because bills 
introduced in three successive sessions of Congress failed to pass. 
Experimental censuses of unemployment were, however, made with 
the advice of the Bureau in several cities and in Arizona, Massa- 
chusetts, and Michigan. Plans are now being discussed for a national 
census of unemployment to be made in 1937. 

In the census of occupations in 1930, social and welfare workers 
were for the first time counted as a distinct professional group. As 
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was to be expected, wide variation was shown in the distribution of 
social workers between different parts of the country. With the 
great expansion of public relief services, these figures are now greatly 
out of date. Rough estimates indicate that the number of social 
work positions may have nearly doubled since 1930. 

Recently rapid progress has been made by the Bureau of the 
Census, in co-operation with local groups, in establishing permanent 
small subdivisions of cities for the tabulation of social statistics. In 
1930 population and family data were tabulated for such census 
tracts in eighteen cities. They have now been established, or are in 
process of adoption, in fifty cities. Used both for census and other 
social data, including statistics of local social agencies, these perma- 
nent, small statistical areas will aid greatly in the analysis of urban 
social problems. 

The Children’s Bureau.—The Children’s Bureau has played an 
important part in the development of social work statistics. Inter- 
ested in the improvement of statistics of local child-caring institu- 
tions and agencies and their relation to those of other social work 
agencies, it assumed in 1930 responsibility for the collection of social 
service statistics on a community-wide basis which was begun at the 
University of Chicago in 1928. For selected cities, numbering forty- 
four in 1936, this project has supplied detailed monthly reports from 
twenty-one groups of agencies, such as child-caring institutions and 
agencies, relief and family service organizations, hospitals and 
clinics, medical social service departments, public health nursing 
agencies, mental hygiene clinics, institutions for adults, and legal aid 
offices. Current trend data and other brief summaries of these 
statistics are published from time to time, but no full summary 
report of these statistics has yet been made available by the Bureau. 
In all these fields important work has been done in co-operation with 
national associations in formulating standard plans for records and 
statistics. During the last two years special attention has been 
directed to the difficult problem of statistics of the services of group- 
work agencies. Although the collection of these statistics is still on 
an experimental basis, current reporting by some six hundred 
agencies indicates good progress toward a system of accurate and 
comparable statistics of group-work activities. 
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Early in 1932 monthly collection and publication of complete 
relief statistics for one hundred and twenty urban areas was begun. 
Continued throughout the depression, this series has supplied a 
valuable current guide to changes in the volume of various types of 
relief. The series was transferred in July, 1936, to the Social Security 
Board. A detailed summary report of the data through 1935 is about 
to be issued. 

The Bureau has made important contributions through special 
studies to statistics of maternal and infant deaths. As mentioned 
above, it participated in the decennial census of child-caring institu- 
tions and agencies in 1933. Its statistics of work permits issued to 
children of school age since 1920 have given clear evidence of the 
decline in child labor both before and during the depression and of 
the effect of the National Recovery Administration codes in almost 
eliminating work certification of children under sixteen years of age. 
The Children’s Bureau has effected the standardization of juvenile 
court statistics through its collection and publication of these data 
beginning with 1927. The Bureau is now engaged in organizing 
nation-wide reporting of maternal and child health, crippled chil- 
dren, and child welfare services, which it is administering under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Early establishment is 
anticipated of a complete national register of crippled children, 
showing the extent of need for physical restoration. A study of child 
adoption, now in progress, will yield important new statistics. 

F.E.R.A—W.P.A.—The current reporting system established 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration (F.E.R.A.) on its 
inception early in 1933 produced practically complete statistics of 
unemployment relief operations throughout the country during the 
period in which federal grants were being given for direct and work 
relief. Monthly reports from counties were obtained through state 
offices, covering case loads, relief granted, administrative costs, and 
sources of funds. During the latter part of the period, applications 
and movement of cases were also reported. With the introduction of 
the Works Program and withdrawal of grants for state relief opera- 
tions in the latter half of 1935, the reporting system for relief from 
state and local governments was seriously impaired. The Works 
Progress Administration (W.P.A.), however, continued to collect 
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and publish statistics of so-called “general” relief each month, sup- 
plying its own estimates for areas for which reports were lacking or 
inadequate. Recently, a co-operative arrangement with the Social 
Security Board, which now has direct relations with most state 
welfare departments, has been made, which should strengthen the 
state reporting of general relief statistics. The W.P.A. has been 
responsible for compilation of statistics of operations under various 
phases of the comprehensive Works Program. Monthly reports of 
these statistics have been published, but the data have not been 
broken down regularly by states and cities and comparatively little 
statistical information has been available concerning important 
parts of the general program. 

The Bureau of Social Research of the F.E.R.A.,later of the W.P.A., 
has produced a vast amount of valuable statistical information 
concerning various aspects of the relief problem. In October, 1933, 
it made a substantially complete census of emergency relief cases, 
the results of which have been published in a series of three reports. 
In March, 1935, in anticipation of the new work program, an 
occupational census was made covering employable persons on relief. 
Special statistical studies of relief problems in both rural and urban 
areas have been made. A recent project has established monthly 
reporting of all types of relief in a widely distributed sample of rural 
and town areas. These data are now being published in a special 
series of bulletins and the record is being carried back to 1932. 

The Social Security Board.—Although established only at the 
beginning of 1936, the Division of Public Assistance Statistics of the 
Social Security Board has in operation a large statistical program. 
It has established detailed monthly reporting by state departments 
concerning relief to the aged, to dependent children in their homes, 
and to the blind, under the public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act. Monthly and quarterly bulletins are published 
containing these data. The Division is now continuing the series 
of urban relief statistics transferred from the Children’s Bureau and 
is co-operating in the collection of state statistics of general relief. 
As employment and old age insurance become effective, other 
divisions of the Board will inaugurate publication of current 
statistics in these fields, for which plans have already been made. 
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Other federal agencies—Numerous other agencies in the federal 
government produce statistics that concern social agencies, only 
some of which can be mentioned here. The Department of Justice’s 
Bureau of Investigation assembles and publishes quarterly statistics 
of crimes reported by police officials. The statistical office of its 
Bureau of Prisons maintains statistics of federal prisoners in in- 
stitutions and on parole, and of civil and criminal cases in federal 
courts. As a W.P.A. work project the Department has conducted 
during 1936 an extensive statistical survey of the passage of offenders 
through courts, probation departments, penal institutions, and 
parole departments, which may lead to a national system of proba- 
tion, penal, and parole statistics. Under provisions of the Social 
Security Act, the United States Public Health Service is expanding 
its statistical activities and is now conducting a health inventory 
covering all hospitals in the United States and the public health 
facilities of ninety-one leading cities. The United States Employ- 
ment Service maintains and publishes current statistics of the 
operations of public employment offices and makes periodic analyses 
of statistics of registered job-seekers. The Office of Education is 
responsible for statistics of vocational education and includes in its 
biennial survey of education statistics of educational facilities for the 
handicapped. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics produces a large volume of social 
statistics. It has recently published statistics of operations under old 
age and blind pension laws in 1935. It maintains statistics of 
industrial accidents and their compensation. Its statistics of the 
care of the aged in public and private institutions published in 1929 
are the latest comprehensive data on this subject. The Bureau’s 
employment and cost of living data have direct significance for 
social work agencies. It has recently conducted an extensive survey 
of cost of living in workingmen’s families for the purpose of revising 
its cost of living index. It is now engaged in a wider study of urban 
consumer purchases, in which new information is being revealed 
concerning differences in consumption habits at different economic 
levels. A parallel study of rural consumer purchases is being carried 
on by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture. Another extensive statistical inquiry under way during 
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the past year is a general survey of urban social problems, made by 
the Committee on Urbanism of the National Resources Committee. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


In the past, statistics of most state welfare departments have been 
meager, in many instances being limited to annual data concerning 
state institutions. The F.E.R.A. program established systematic 
relief statistics, which in many instances are now being continued by 
permanent state relief offices. In as many as sixteen states monthly 
bulletins of relief statistics are now being prepared, and several states 
have issued complete statistical summaries of relief operations during 
the emergency. The requirement of new statistical facilities in state 
welfare departments in connection with the acceptance of grants 
under the social-security program will have large influence in im- 
proving state welfare statistics. 

The statistics of two leading state departments may be mentioned 
as illustrating a development which may be expected in other states. 
In New Jersey a well-established Division of Research of the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies maintains current statis- 
tics of several types of social agencies. It also makes numerous 
special studies that produce statistics of social work facilities and 
operations in the state. It has recently issued reports presenting 
statistics relating to the state’s experience with old age relief, proba- 
tion, and control of mental disease and has made statistical surveys 
of the blind in the state, of jails, and of general hospitals. 

The New York State Department of Social Welfare has long 
maintained routine annual statistics of state institutions, hospitals, 
and institutions and agencies receiving public funds for the care of 
children. Within recent years it has introduced monthly statistics of 
old age assistance, mothers’ aid, child care, almshouses, and public 
and private homes for the aged. During 1935 it published series of 
statistical handbooks outlining comprehensive plans for statistics 
for five groups of agencies for which monthly or annual statistics are 
obtained. A feature of these plans is the attention given to financial 
statistics. A special study issued during the past year traces the 
trends of institutional and foster-family care of children in the state 
since 1911. Other New York State departments contribute valu- 
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able welfare statistics. The Division of Parole publishes detailed 
annual statistics of paroled prisoners. The Department of Mental 
Hygiene’s annual statistics of patients in institutions for mental 
disease are of outstanding quality. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Private agencies have done much of the experimental work in 
developing plans for statistics and initiating collection of data which 
have been taken over by governmental agencies. The influence has 
been reciprocal, however, since the governmental bureaus have 
stimulated associations of private agencies to standardize their 
statistics. Most of the national associations in social work have 
statistical advisory committees and many have now produced more 
or less detailed plans for comparable statistics. Many of these 
national associations also collect monthly or annual statistics of 
agencies in their fields, so that in general it may be said that they are 
sources to be consulted in seeking statistics relating to their respec- 
tive fields. Space permits indication of only some of the statistics 
now being produced by national associations and other private 
social work organizations. 

Community Chests and Councils, Incorporated, which provided 
the initiative for organizing the collection of community-wide social 
service statistics, compiles annual statistics of income and disburse- 
ments of community funds. It makes community surveys which 
yield varied statistics. It is now preparing a publication which will 
suggest methods of using statistics in appraising social services in 
local communities. 

The Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, which has 
taken over the activities of the Bureau of Jewish Social Research, 
publishes detailed monthly and annual statistics for five types of 
Jewish agencies and annual financial statistics of Jewish welfare 
funds. The National Conference of Catholic Charities has for 
several years collected monthly statistics of Catholic family service 
agencies. 

The Year Book of the National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations contains extensive statistics of its member 
organizations, including detailed information respecting member- 
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ship, activities, and finances of all individual associations, as well as 
salaries and other personnel data. A monthly index series of 
operating trends dating back to 1929 is published by this organiza- 
tion. 

The National Organization for Public Health Nursing maintains 
current statistics concerning public health nursing activities. It has 
twice made a national census of nursing positions in visiting and 
school nursing agencies. It also compiles current data of salaries of 
public health nurses and other personnel data. The American Birth 
Control League has current statistics concerning the organization 
and services of birth control clinics. The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene continues the excellent series of monthly statistics 
of child guidance clinics developed by the Commonwealth Fund. 
Special mention should be made of the compilation jointly by the 
American Foundation for the Blind and the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness of statistics of causes of blindness of pupils 
in state schools for the blind. The Social Security Board has adopted 
the procedures devised by these agencies for recording and classify- 
ing causes of blindness. The American Association of Schools of 
Social Work compiles yearly statistics of students enrolled in mem- 
ber schools. The National Recreation Association compiles and 
publishes in its Year Book annual statistics of recreational facilities 
in cities. It has developed a plan for appraising the adequacy of such 
facilities. The Family Welfare Association of America, the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, and the National Association for Travelers 
Aid and Transient Service are among the other national associations 
compiling periodic data concerning affiliated agencies. 

Comprehensive statistics concerning hospitals of all types in the 
United States collected by the American Medical Association are 
published in the annual hospital number of its Journal. Statistics 
which it also presents for dispensaries, clinics, and medical social 
service departments have not been regarded as very reliable. The 
American Hospital Association has recently published a handbook of 
approved hospital accounting procedures which should improve the 
quality of hospital financial statistics. 

The Twentieth Century Fund has made three annual studies of 
foundation disbursements, covering expenditures in 1930, 1931, and 
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1934, the latest being published in 1935. The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion’s Department of Statistics publishes detailed monthly statistics 
of family case-work agencies and has made periodic studies of 
salaries of those agencies; its Department of Remedial Loans is 
developing series of current statistics of consumers’ credit agencies, 
including pawnbroking offices, small loan companies, industrial 
banks, and credit unions. 

The American Statistical Association during 1936 maintained 
committees concerned with statistics of child care, hospital services, 
crime, and the establishment of census tracts. Under the auspices 
of this Association and the American Public Welfare Association, a 
joint committee on relief statistics has been active during the past 
year, publishing a bulletin of current news for relief statisticians and 
holding conferences on relief statistics. The quarterly Journal of the 
Association is a principal source of information concerning current 
developments respecting social work and other social statistics. 

Community bureaus of social research, usually associated with 
councils of social agencies, represent an important source of social 
work statistics. An increasing number of such bureaus are employing 
full-time research and statistical personnel. Most of their studies 
involve collection and analysis of local statistical data. In forty-four 
cities such bureaus or statistical offices in community chests make 
monthly reports of social service statistics to the federal Children’s 
Bureau. Some of the larger of these bureaus, including those in 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis, publish 
bulletins containing current statistics. The largest and most pro- 
ductive of these local bureaus of social research has been that of the 
Welfare Council of New York City. Its series of financial statistics 
of social agencies dating back to 1910 has been of great value to local 
social planning. This bureau has directed the two large emergency 
work projects in which the youth of the city have been studied and 
one full year’s record of discharges from public and private hospitals 
in the city has been compiled and analyzed. 


RuSsSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
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CHARITY WORKSHOPS FOR WOMEN, PARIS 
1790-95 


SHELBY T. McCLOY 


ly after the commercial treaty with Great Britain in 1786 got 

steadily worse until about the end of the year 1790. In Paris 
and various other cities charity workshops were created whereby 
unemployed men and youths above eighteen could obtain work at 
prices slightly below the normal wages. But for a long time no at- 
tention was paid to provision for unemployed women and girls. 

Yet the need was present. Some maids and cooks had lost their 
jobs. Some mothers of families were reduced to little or no income. 
Some old persons, not in charity homes, were obliged to find a way 
of caring for themselves. An odd instance is related of one Madeleine 
Mailli, a thirty-year-old woman from the provinces, who in the sum- 
mer of 1789 disguised herself in men’s clothing and obtained employ- 
ment in the workshop for men at Montmartre, in order to earn twen- 
ty sousaday. Later her disguise was discovered, a clamor was raised 
against her, and she was discharged." 

There was something manifestly unfair about the state neglecting 
to provide work for women while it provided relatively easy and 
lucrative employment for men. Bailly, mayor of Paris, was the first 
to act. Raising a secret, voluntary fund from certain members of 
the National Assembly and other interested individuals, he opened 
in February, 1790, the Workshop Sainte-Geneviéve, with headquar- 
ters on Rue Bordet and with three subsidiary establishments, a 
bleaching shop on Rue Bordet, a workshop at Chaillot, and a work- 
shop at Picpus.? 

The idea of workshops for women was not new. Camille Bloch 


¥ “HE severe economic depression in France that began short- 


t Alexandre Tuetey (ed.), L’assistance publique d Paris pendant la Révolution. Docu- 
ments inédits, recueillis et publiés par Alexandre Tuetey (Paris, 1895-97), I, 91-92. In 
his L’ami du peuple for May 27, 1791, Marat published an anonymous letter charging 
that some women were then working in the men’s workshops in disguise (No. 471, p. 5). 

2 Full details of Bailly’s action are given by Sigismund Lacroix in his Actes de la 
Commune de Paris pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1898), VII, 270-71. See also Tuetey, 
op. cit., I, cxxx-ii. 
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in his L’assistance et l’ état en France a la veille de la Révolution describes 
one that existed in Rouen in 1768 and mentions that several were 
existent in various French cities before 1774.3 In 1770 Turgot pub- 
lished a notable pamphlet on state charities, in which he advocated 
the establishment of charity spinning in wool, linen, and cotton for 
women and girls during the famine of that year.4 Turgot was 
but popularizing an idea which someone else had suggested. Among 
the cahiers that were sent to the French government in the winter of 
1788-89, prior to the convocation of the Estates-General, was the 
request for charity workshops in spinning. This request came from 
several constituencies, noble, clerical, and third estate.’ Cellerier, 
lieutenant-mayor, suggested to Necker in January, 1790, the forma- 
tion of such workshops. 

Regardless of the source of the idea, Bailly must be given the cred- 
it for taking action. He founded and organized the Workshop 
Sainte-Geneviéve.® He provided it with the money necessary for its 
running expenses.’ His wife, moreover, took an active interest in it, 
aiding in giving out balls of thread to the poor for knitting purposes 
and afterward in receiving the knitted work.® 

This workshop used English machinery and never employed a 
large number of workers. Its period of greatest activity was the 
three months of May, June, and July, 1790, when it provided em- 
ployment for two hundred workers—carders, spinners, weavers, 
bleachers, and stocking-makers. After July the number of workers 
fell to scarcely sixty. The workshop ran a small deficit? and was 

3 Paris, 1908, pp. 202, 224. Cf. Tuetey, op. cit., IV, 9, 13. 

4 Instruction sur les moyens les plus convenables de soulager les pauvres et sur le projet 
@’établir dans chaque paroisse des bureaux de charité. ... 

5 Bloch, op. cit., p. 410, with n. 4. 

6 Tuetey, op. cit., Il, 502. Cf. L’administration des ateliers de charité, 1789-1790. Rap- 
port de J. B. Edme Plaisant. Publié par Alexandre Tuetey (Paris, 1906), pp. 26 n., 150. 

7In January, 1790, he started a subscription for this purpose, and himself sub- 
scribed ten louis a month. Fifty-five or fifty-six thousand livres were raised, of which 
more than thirty thousand were contributed by his friends in the National Assembly, 
to whom he had made an appeal by letter on January 13. Twenty-one thousand livres 
of the remainder were contributed by different theaters of Paris, which ran benefit 
performances for the poor (Lacroix, op. cit., VII, 270-71). 

8 At the Hétel de la Mairie (Tuetey, L’ assistance publique, I, 48; II, 502). 


9 The last official report on this workshop was rendered on July 14, 1791. The in- 
debtedness at that time was only 2,486 livres, 8 sous, but there were on hand spun or 
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closed in November, 1790. The chief fault found with this workshop 
was its usage of English machinery, which called for few workers. 
This was declared to be inconsistent with the purpose of the work- 
shops, namely, the provision of temporary relief of a cheap form 
which would not injure private industrial and commercial interests.” 
The workers and some of the material at the Workshop Sainte- 
Geneviéve were removed in early 1791 to certain other spinning 
workshops that had then come into existence.™ 

On April 23, 1790, shortly after Bailly had founded the Workshop 
Sainte-Geneviéve, the Committee of Mendicity, having supervision 
of the state charities throughout France, recommended to the Na- 
tional Assembly the establishment of state-supported workshops for 
women.” On May 30 following, the National Assembly ordered the 
creation of workshops in spinning in Paris for needy women and chil- 
dren. Not only were native Parisians to be eligible for employment 
but also French provincials who were stranded in Paris." 

The new establishments were to be financed by the state but man- 
aged by the city. At the first they were confided to the control and 
supervision of the Department of Hospitals, over which Jussieu, 
lieutenant-mayor, presided. Two confiscated monastic buildings 
were set apart for the workshops.* One was the former monastery 


woven goods of an estimated value of 3,270 livres, 6 sous, 10 deniers and bills of in- 
debtedness to the workshop of 7,956 livres, 15 sous. Most of this last sum was regarded 
as irrecoverable. But these bills of indebtedness to the workshop and the goods on hand 
were turned over to the new national workshops of spinning. The deficit of the Work- 
shop Sainte-Geneviéve was thus perhaps completely wiped out in time (bid., II, 
540-45). 

This workshop was regarded by the municipal Department of Public Establish- 
ments as very expensive (see ibid., pp. 510-13); and some later writers have repeated 
this charge (see Procés-verbaux et rapports du Comité de Mendicité de la Constituante, 
1790-91. Publiés et annotés par Camille Bloch et Alexandre Tuetey [Paris, 1911], p. 
278, n. 1). The author of the present article cannot agree that it was expensive. It 
turned out to be virtually self-sustaining and this is as much as can be said of the 
state-supported workshops that followed. 

10 Tuetey, L’ assistance publique, II, 510-13. 

1 [bid., p. 534. Moreover, the deficit of the Workshop Sainte-Geneviéve, through the 
insistence of Bailly, was assumed by the government (ibid., pp. 350-51). 

12 Tbid., p. 124. 

13 [bid., pp. 130-31; IV, 648. There were great numbers of provincial girls stranded 
in the city (ibid., II, 442-43). 

14 Marat in his L’ami du peuple for June 11, 1790, suggested that monastic buildings 
be used (pp. 6-7). 
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of the Jacobins, Rue Saint-Jacques, and the other the former mon- 
astery of the Récollets, Faubourg Saint-Laurent.’ 

The city of Paris was desperately in need of money, not only to 
undertake new projects of this type but even to pay those persons 
and institutions already on its pay-roll.'* Moreover, there was lack 
of co-ordination between the different departments of the municipal 
government. Much confusion therefore accompanied the launching 
of the undertaking, and several months passed before the workshops 
were efficiently organized and working smoothly. 

Numerous persons of the bourgeoisie who had suffered heavily in 
the depression applied for positions of management. At least one 
person tried to obtain state financial support, by urging the estab- 
lishment of a large semiprivate manufacturing industry, to make a 
fashionable cloth called soie vrai galette.7 The Department of Hos- 
pitals very wisely rejected the proposal, as it no doubt would have 
been a step whereby the state would have been brought more con- 
siderably into competition with private enterprise. Moreover, the 
unemployed whom the state wished to aid were unqualified to under- 
take work where elegance and skill were sought. As time revealed, 
one of the most difficult problems of the workshops was that of ob- 
taining workmanship which was above the level of wretched crudity. 

*s Another monastery of the Récollets, in the Faubourg Saint-Martin, had already 
been leased to a private individual, who had twenty-four looms of the English type in 
it. Marat urged that the government utilize it, saying that fifteen hundred or more 
unemployed persons could be put to work there. See his L’ami du peuple for June 1, 
1790, p. In. 

6 See the correspondence between Jussieu and Mme Nau (Tuetey, L’assistance 
publique, Tome II). 


17 Also called Galette réelle de Suisse (ibid., pp, 230-37). Marat enthusiastically sug 
gested that workshops with machinery after the English type be set up. He said that 
the English had wrested supremacy in manufactures from the French due to their 
improved machinery, and only by adopting use of this same type of machinery did he 
see a chance for the French to win back their position as a manufacturing people. See 
his L’ami du peuple for June 11 and 14, 1789. 

It is interesting to surmise what effect the adoption of English machinery in the 
new state-sponsored workshops of spinning might have had upon France. Unfortunate- 
ly the use of English machinery in the Workshop Sainte-Geneviéve was regarded, 
justifiably or otherwise, as an expensive failure. Moreover, strong opposition to the use 
of English machinery was made by the Royal Society of Agriculture, on the ground that 
spinning by machine would destroy an industry whereby feeble people earned a living 
(Bloch et Tuetey, op. cit., pp. 269-70). 
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And for a long time it was well-nigh impossible for the workshops to 
dispose of the material produced in them by the workers. 

Very judiciously it was decided that the workshops should under- 
take the spinning of hemp. Shortly later the spinning of cotton and 
flax was added.* No weaving of cloth was undertaken inside the 
workshops, but as time advanced some came to be permitted outside 
the workshops, in the homes of the workers. Increasingly with the 
passage of time the workers were allowed to do their spinning also 
at home, although this practice had been frowned upon at the be- 
ginning.’? Indeed, in 1795 spinning at home came to supplant spin- 
ning in the workshops entirely. 

The prices paid for spinning varied from time to time, as the value 
of the livre depreciated, and according to the quality of work done. 
At the outset a tariff of payments was drawn up, but this proved un- 
workable since it was rigid and made no allowance for the change of 
price levels of other commodities. Accordingly there came to pre- 
vail a different scheme of payment in each workshop. At the Récol- 
let Workshop the foremen (chefs) made a personal estimation of the 
value of the spun material, in terms of the current market value. At 
the Jacobin Workshop the tariff prices were strictly adhered to, but 
the foremen were lax in their classification of material, and by giving 
poorly spun material a higher rating than it actually deserved gave 
a higher wage to the workers.”? The average female worker in these 
workshops perhaps did not earn more than five sous a day in 1790, 
and only a few of the more dextrous workers earned as much as ten. 
This compared poorly with twenty sous, or a livre, that men were 
paid in 1789-90 in the charity workshops at Montmartre.” Behind 
this difference in payments, however, lay the theory that the men 
possibly had dependents and that the women did not. 

*8 The Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, reporting to the National Assembly for 
the Committees of Report, Research, and Mendicity, said that the committees were 
willing to consider any work which might be more fitted for women than spinning, but 
that spinning seemed the best form to these committees (ibid., p. 712). 

19 Tuetey, L’assistance publique, II, 243; IV, 443, 619-20, 732-34. 

20 Tbid., II, 665. Such is a description given in September, 1793. The full scale of 
prices paid at the Récollets for the years 1792-95, inclusive, is given by Tuetey (IV, 706)- 


2 Twenty sous were the regular pay, but workers who were engaged on certain 
special projects received twenty-five and thirty sous a day (Plaisant, of. cit., pp. 24 n., 
25, 66, and 88). 
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Besides the spinners there were the cleaners and carders of raw 
material. With few exceptions these were either old persons or chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and sixteen. Their work was light 
and their payment trivial. In 1794, when the livre had greatly de- 
preciated, these workers received only eight sous a day.” 

Hours in the workshops were long. Work in summer began at 
6:00 A.M. and in the winter at 7:00 A.M., and ceased at 7:00 P.M.”3 
There were two respites of an hour each for food during the day.”4 

By way of extenuation of the low wages paid, it must be pointed 
out that the state furnished food without cost to the workers in the 
workshops daily. This developed out of a practice of the city in 
August, 1789, of providing the poor in certain districts with rice.’5 
In October, 1790, two portions of rice mixed with vegetables were 
given daily to each worker at the workshops.”® In March, 1791, the 
vegetables (or vegetable soup) which had hitherto been given were 
discontinued, and thenceforward each regular worker was given six 
livres (weight) of bread a week. This amount was later reduced to 
four livres a week, and when the calendar was changed the amount 
was altered to six livres a decade.” In addition to this food the 
workers were given various drinks (consommations diverses), although 
the nature of them is not specified.” 

A single instance of free medical attention is recorded. On August 
10, 1790, seven women workers afflicted with the itch were sent to 
the Salpétriére with a request that they be given free medical 
treatment.”? 

Up to the end of 1794 there had been an average of 2,500 workers 
in the two workshops since their origin. The total number of work- 
ers employed up to that time had been 9,031, and the average cost 


2 Tuetey, L’ assistance publique, IV, 641, 646. 

23 Ibid., p. 646. 

24 From 9:00 to 10:00 A.M. and 2:00 to 3:00 P.M. (ibid., IT, 272). 

2s See Mémoires de Bailly (‘Collection des Mémoires relatifs 4 la Révolution 
francaise,” IX), pp. 292-93. 

% Tuetey, L’ assistance publique, II, 302. 

27 [bid., p. 574; 1V, 644. See, however, IV, 783, where it is stated that soup was still 
served daily at the Jacobin Workshop in April, 1792, at noon, and vegetables in the 
evening. 

38 Tbid., IV, 601. See other account sheets in Tome IV. 29 Ibid., II, 410-11. 
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per worker daily had been 6 sous, 7 deniers, or, including free food, 
7 sous, 5 deniers.*° 

The cost per worker to the state turned out eventually to be even 
smaller than this. According to an official report of 15 floréal an III 
(May 5, 1795) total expenditures of the Treasury on the workshops 
had been 3,940,583 livres, 3 deniers. Of this 3,478,507 livres, 6 sous, 
3 deniers had been refunded from goods sold or was represented in 
present assets of the workshops. Thus the total deficit was only 
462,075 livres, 14 sous.3* Most of the money invested in the work- 
shops by the French government had been regained through the sale 
of the spun and woven materials, due in no small measure to the in- 
crease in value of goods during the period of inflation.** To be sure, 
much of the profit realized from the sale of the spun and woven 
materials was delusive; it would be difficult, if not well-nigh im- 
possible, to state the true values and losses. 

The purchase of raw materials for spinning, and the sale of the fin- 
ished products, had been handled since late 1790 by a third unit of 
the state workshop system, known as the General Magazine. The 
building taken for the purpose was that of the former Bureau of 
Spinning, a state sponsored and aided, yet private, charity organiza- 
tion that had existed since 1774.33 The Bureau had cared for about 

3° Tbid., IV, 686-87. 

3 There were some outstanding obligations, however, which it was feared might 
bring the deficit up to 696,345 livres, 3 sous, 11 deniers (ibid., II, 718-19). 

3? It was recognized by the government, however, when it decreed the continuation 
of the spinning workshops in June, 1791, that the expense would be small, and more of 
an advance which would be in large part repaid than an expenditure. See report and 
remarks by the Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt made on the floor of the National 
Assembly (Le Moniteur universal [(‘“Réimpression de l’ancien moniteur’’], VII, 681, 686; 
also Bloch et Tuetey, op. cit., p. 731). 

33 There were several privately maintained spinning workshops for the poor in Paris 
when Lenoir, lieutenant of police, aided in the establishment of this particular Bureau 
de Filature. He placed it under the direction of M. and Mme Nau and their two 
daughters. The Naus had an assistant named Fitchet to help them. The date for the 
organization of the Bureau is given variously as 1774, 1777, and 1779. It appears that 
the Naus originated the Bureau in 1774 and that Lenoir began to take an interest in 
it in that year, but that its organization was not perfected until 1777 or 1779. Through- 
out the years that followed (down to 1790) the government aided it with an annual 
gift of 12,000 livres and assumed responsibility for its deficits, which in some years 
amounted even to 30,000 or 40,000 livres (Tuetey, L’ assistance publique, II, 351, 548, 
550-52, 572-73, 617, 634-35; cf. Bloch, op. cit., p. 224). 
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two thousand poor women in the city annually, giving them raw 
material for home spinning and afterwards paying them for the 
finished product. Madame Nau and her two daughters, who had 
been in charge of the Bureau since its origin, were pensioned by the 
state and removed. The General Magazine never had spinners 
working in it; it acted simply as a purchasing house and warehouse 
for the two spinning workshops. It did have charge of supplying 
cloth for the General Hospital,34 a feature retained from the old 
Bureau of Spinning. There were never more than three hundred 
workers in its employ.’s5 Month by month the General Magazine 
turned back to the national Treasury the proceeds arising from goods 
that it had sold. 

Administration of the General Magazine and the two workshops 
(Jacobin and Récollet) was vested in the city until August 31, 1794. 
The Department of Hospitals, headed by Jussieu, famous botanist, 
was given charge of them from the time of their origin until early 
November, 1790, when the Department of Hospitals was absorbed 
by the Department of Public Establishments. Thenceforth control 
of the spinning workshop system was in the hands of this latter de- 
partment for nearly four years. In August, 1794, the National Con- 
vention transferred the oversight of the spinning workshops to the 
Commission of Agriculture and the Arts, of which Berthollet, cele- 
brated chemist and former director of the Gobelins, was the out- 
standing member.** Berthollet thought that the state had expended 
enough money on these workshops, and recommended a decree, 
which was adopted by the Committee of Agriculture and the Arts*? 
12 frimaire an III (December, 2 1794), that they be closed. Power 
to close the workshops was not in the hands of the Committee, how- 
ever, and the Convention failed to sustain this action. In the mean- 
while, the right of jurisdiction over the workshops by the Commis- 
sion of Agriculture and the Arts was called in question, inasmuch as 

34 Tuetey, L’ assistance publique, IV, 757-58. The workshop under Mme Nau had 
long supplied the General Hospital (ibid., II, 550-52). 

35 Ibid., IV, 589. In 1794 scarcity of goods caused it virtually to cease operation 
(ibid., p. 757). 

36 Thid., p. 652. 

37 The Committee was larger and had jurisdiction over the Commission. 

38 Tuetey, L’ assistance publique, IV, 691-92 with note. 
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the workshops were a charitable rather than an industrial enter- 
prise, and early in 1795 the workshops were placed under the super- 
vision of the Commission of Public Aid, subject to the Committee 
of Public Aid, to remain there until their reduction to a single 
workshop and to spinning entirely at home, by an act of the Com- 
mittee of Public Aid 29 prairial an III (June 18, 1795).9 The Con- 
vention did not care to decree the suppression of the workshops, and 
this action was taken by the Committee of Public Aid as the next 
recourse.” 

During the year 1794 the names of the workshops were changed. 
The workshop in the old monastery of the Récollets was removed to 
the building formerly occupied by the Sisters of Charity, and be- 
came known as the North Workshop. The workshop in the Jacobins’ 
monastery became known as the South Workshop. 

Throughout their existence these institutions and the General 
Magazine were never free from the influence of “politics,” as regards 
their administrative personnel. Several appointments and removals 
in personnel appear to have been due to the favor or disfavor, respec- 
tively, of persons in the government.* 


39 Ibid., pp. 662-63, 669, 683, 697-98, 702, 732-34. 

4° Since August 31, 1794, no new persons had been admitted to interior work in the 
workshops, but those qualifying for admittance had been given home work (ibid., p- 
690). 

4* The appointment of a sister-in-law of Plaisant, one of the administrators of Public 
Establishments, appears to have been a case of favoritism (ibid., II, 381). LeBlanc, 
director of the Jacobin Workshop, owed his position to the influence of Sabatier, his 
nephew, who was an administrator of the Department of Hospitals. He was later 
charged with incompetence and discharged (ibid., I, clxxvii; II, 488-92). Nicolas 
Le Camus was appointed director of the General Magazine of Spinning, on a salary of 
3,400 livres a year, while another Le Camus (Adrien Fidele Le Camus) was an ad- 
ministrator of Public Establishments (ibid., II, 624-25). J. P. Smith, Necker’s protégé 
and an able man, was eventually, after Necker’s fall, removed from his position as 
treasurer of the workshops. Plaisant mentions the scramble for administrative posi- 
tions and the effort to get Smith removed (op. cit., pp. 19, 37-38). Cauchois appears to 
have obtained his position as director of the South Workshop because of favor, and 
afterward he was tossed about like a football between political factions (Tuetey, IV, 
636, 755-63). Perhaps due to lack of political support, Fitchet, who had long been 
Mme Nav’s assistant, on a salary of 1,200 livres a year, failed to get the position of 
director of the General Magazine (ibid., Tome II). An anonymous letter of February 16, 
1791, accused the men in charge of the workshops of owing their positions to favoritism 
(ibid., II, 346-47). In the Thermidorian Reaction there was a shake-up in the manage- 
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Numerous complaints against the workshops were made at one 
time or another. Some concerned their internal management, some 
their expenditure,‘* and some their effect upon private industry.“ 
In their early days complaint was made at their slowness in absorb- 
ing workers. One writer complained at the great amount of pro- 
fanity and vile conversation among the women employed in the 
workshops.** One of the male foremen (chefs) was charged with mal- 
versation;47 some women were caught stealing;‘* and others were 
charged with obtaining employment in the workshop when they were 
not indigent.4? From some families several workers were employed, 
and from others, equally needy in circumstances, none.*° But the 
chief criticisms of the workshops were those charging wastefulness 
and fraud on the part of the workers, and worthlessness as regards 
the quality of their work.* Indeed, so wretched was their work that 
the spun and woven material could not be disposed of in the open 
market, and an arrangement had to be made with the state-con- 
trolled hospitals of Paris whereby these latter agreed to purchase the 
woven goods from the workshops, for use as shrouds of those who 
died in the hospitals as paupers.* 

The state did dispose of some of the spun cotton and cloth by 
having the workshops make mattresses and bed covers of it to be 
given to indigent persons in Paris who lacked sufficient bedding. 
These goods are said to have been “‘trés mauvaises”’ in quality.* The 
state also required the workshops to make sailcloth for the French 
marine in early 1795, and for some reason was in a great hurry to 
get it done.*4 


ment of the workshops, and charges of past ‘‘political”’ control were hurled (ibid., IV, 
653-57, 665-69). 

# Ibid., II, 319-23, 460-61, 593-95; IV, 621-22, 653-57, 665-69, 670, 734, 783-84, 
791. 

43 Ibid., IV, 688-89, 733; Archives parlementaires, LVI, 641-42. 


44 Tuetey, L’assistance publique, II, 293, 296-97, 639-40. 


4 Ibid., pp. 296-97, 639-40. 48 Tbid., II, 460-61. 
4 Tbid., pp. 474-75. 49 Ibid., p. 293. 
47 Ibid., TV, 791. 5° [bid., pp. 296-97. 


5st Ibid., pp. 480-86; IV, 621-22, 688-89. 
82 [bid., II, 504-5; IV, 56-57, 757-58. 53 Ibid., 1V, 56. 54 Ibid., pp. 712-15. 
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Despite the abuses of the workshops and the small value of the 
articles made in them and under their auspices,5 the workshops ful- 
filled an important service. They gave employment to several thou- 
sand indigent women in a period of severe economic crisis. They 
were maintained on a surprisingly small sum of money; in fact, they 
turned out to be virtually self-supporting. They offered little or no 
competition to private industry. And as an expedient to alleviate 
distress for a particular period, they were distinctly a success. 

As has been pointed out, they were not abolished, but merely 
reduced in size and scope, in 1795. The act providing for this change 
stipulated that henceforth they would be confined to a single work- 
shop and a single building; that henceforth no work would be done 
in the building by the unemployed, but that raw hemp, cotton, and 
flax would be taken by the workers to their own homes and there 
spun (and perhaps woven), and the finished material returned. 
Moreover, a training school in spinning for girls, aged seven to 
twelve, was to be established in the workshop itself.5° But the period 
of emergency was ended, and the charity workshops in spinning were 
restored, so far as provision of work for adult workers was concerned, 
relatively to the same position Mme Nau’s Workshop held before 
the Revolution.‘? 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
Duruay, N.C. 


5s Weaving was done in the workers’ homes and the finished articles were brought to 
the workshops. 

% Tuetey, L’assistance publique, IV, 691-92, 732-34. The suggestion of setting up 
schools of instruction for girls seven to twelve was first made to Bailly by two persons 
in September, 1791 (ibid., I, clxi). 

57 Later, under the Consulate, there was a charity workshop in spinning in Paris at 
the Hospital Andral. Two thousand women got employment there. See Louis Parturier, 
L’ assistance 4 Paris sous Vancien régime & pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1897), p. 250. 
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THE SIXTY-FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


S WE go to press social workers from all parts of the country are 
going toward Indianapolis for another meeting of our great annual 
forum, the National Conference of Social Work and the annual meetings 
of the associate and special groups. The Conference comes back to the 
Middle West this year after the excursions to Montreal and Atiantic 
City. The outlook is for a large conference, with emphasis on the new 
interest in the social-security program and all the problems that grow 
out of the attempt to implement this great program in forty-eight differ- 
ent states. To the permanent section meetings, which this year are under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Potter of New Jersey, Mr. Sproul of New York 
City, Mr. Savin of Washington, and Mary Anderson of the United States 
Department of Labor, a new and, it is hoped, permanent section has been 
added on “Public Welfare Administration,” with Grace Abbott serving 
as chairman this year. Special committees for the Indianapolis Confer- 
ence include committees on public health, Dr. Martha M. Eliot (United 
States Children’s Bureau), chairman; on social aspects of public housing, 
Joel D. Hunter of Chicago, chairman; on care of the aged, Robert T. 
Lansdale (now of the Social Science Research Council of Washington) 
as chairman; on social treatment of the adult offender, under Sanford 
Bates (formerly head of the United States Prison Bureau); on social 
aspects of children’s institutions, under H. W. Hopkirk (superintendent 
of the Albany Home for Children); on statistics, under Dr. Rufus Rorem 
(Julius Rosenwald Fund); and, most important of all, a special committee 
on relief problems, under Joanna C. Colcord of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

The evening sessions include addresses by Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
the author of the new housing bill, who is well and gratefully known to 
social workers as the author of the Social Security Act, the Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and the now historical F.E.R.A. Act of 1933; Governor Frank 
Murphy of Michigan, who is also well known to social workers for the 
splendid stand he took as mayor of Detroit in the dark days of the depres- 
sion when he kept the public relief program in the picture and demanded 
public funds at a time when there was so little faith in the possibilities of 
public relief; Judge Florence Allen, now a federal judge, but long known 
for her leadership in the cause of world-peace and disarmament, who is 
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to speak at the final luncheon on the day before Memorial Day; Neville 
Miller, whose leadership as mayor of Louisville during the flood disaster 
was recognized as an outstanding contribution to social welfare; and Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard University, who is scheduled to 
speak on the effect of the depression on the status of the Negro. A dis- 
tinguished foreign guest, Miss Zoe Puxley, chief of the Public Assistance 
Division of the British Ministry of Health, who is arriving on the “Beren- 
garia” for the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the Canadian Confer- 
ence of Social Work, is expected to appear on several of our own Confer- 
ence programs. Special meetings of general interest include those of the 
American Association of Socia! Workers, the American Public Welfare 
Association, the Family Welfare Association of America, Child Welfare 
League of America, American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
the National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, the National As- 
sociation for Travelers Aid and Transient Service, and many other 
well-known social welfare organizations. The meetings this year will 
be especially interesting because of the important legislation still pend- 
ing in Washington about which social workers are so greatly con- 
cerned. Legislation still pending as we go to press includes the Work 
Relief bill, the Wagner-Steagall housing bill, and various amendments to 
the Social Security Act. All of this will be ancient history when our next 
number appears. 


A VOLUNTARY ANNUITY SCHEME FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN 


CCORDING to the London Times, the text of the government’s new 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Voluntary Contributors Bill was 
presented to Parliament after the Easter recess. Referred to by the news- 
papers as an insurance scheme for “‘black-coated” workers, it was received 
with favor by all parties of the House of Commons, where the Minister 
of Health declared it is “not a black-coat workers’ bill. It covers a great 
many workers who perhaps have no coat at all.” 

According to newspaper reports, the scheme will provide old age an- 
nuities and widows’ and orphans’ pensions for those whose incomes are 
at the time of application less than £400 a year for men or £250 for women 
and who are not covered by the British compulsory system at a cost of 
approximately twenty-five cents a week. The old age benefit will be the 
same flat ten shillings ($2.50) a week which those in the compulsory 
scheme receive. Normally the age limit for admissioa to the new volun- 
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tary scheme will be forty, but during the first year admission up to a fifty- 
five-year age limit will be permitted. This means only ten years of pay- 
ments will be required for the oldest group before they would be eligible 
for the benefit. Normally a twenty-five-year period will be required. 

According to the Manchester Guardian, the government actuary esti- 
mates that two million will be eligible to secure this pension if they desire, 
and the subsidy by the state in the early stages of the scheme will amount 
to approximately $10,700,000 a year. 

The British compulsory scheme includes farm labor and domestic serv- 
ice, so that it is expected, according to the Manchester Guardian, that 
“small village shopkeepers, newsagents, tobacconists, plumbers, joiners, 
chimney-sweeps, blacksmiths, hedgers, ditchers, and thatchers, dress- 
makers and music teachers, free-lance journalists and trawler skippers 
and ministers of religion—all will come under the protective umbrella of 
this bill.” 

The adoption by Great Britain of a voluntary insurance scheme with a 
government subsidy for large numbers not covered by the compulsory 
system makes the elimination by a New Deal Congress, in the interest of 
the insurance companies, of the voluntary annuity title contained in the 
original Wagner-Lewis Social Security Bill even more difficult to explain. 
The Delegate Conference of the A.A.S.W. indorsed unanimously the re- 
consideration by Congress of this plan. It is to be hoped that the next 
Congress may have time for it. 


THE EXEMPTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
AGENCIES FROM THE FEDERAL OLD AGE 
BENEFITS SYSTEM 


PROPOSAL for the elimination from Titles IT and VITI of the Social 
Security Act, which set up the federal old age benefits system, of the 
paragraphs excepting from the coverage of the Act those employed in 
charitable and other nonprofit organizations has been made by John W. 
Boehne, Jr., of Indiana, in H.R. 6442. Such action is being urged by the 
A.A.S.W. and a committee of national social agencies formed for that 
purpose. The whole subject of amendment of these titles is now being 
considered, and the importance of this proposal should not be overlooked. 
Social workers and teachers in private schdols are affected by it, but, even 
more important, much larger numbers of institutional employees would 
benefit from the passage of this bill. 
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“CATEGORIES” 


ITH regard to the method of providing special care for special 

groups, we have been challenged recently by some of our eastern 
friends, who in the rather grand, New York manner labeled this policy 
“categorical relief” and told us that this plan was not approved. 

It is important that New York and the Middle West should under- 
stand each other, if possible. And therefore it is important that we should 
explain why we believe in providing special care for these various selected 
groups. First, because the people themselves prefer their public assistance 
that way. They would rather receive an old age pension, or mothers’ aid, 
or unemployment benefit, or a blind pension than to go on the general 
poor relief lists. In Chicago and Cook County less than one-third of the 
old age pensions granted last year went to people who had been on relief. 
These old age assistance grants were made only after careful investiga- 
tion by social workers had shown that neither the old people nor their 
relatives had property or income that was more than microscopic. And 
the pensions recommended were later cut down in the state capitol; so 
you may be sure these pensioners were certainly people without resources, 
either visible or invisible. That is, these old age pension grants showed 
clearly what great hardships these old people endured rather than be 
placed on the relief rolls. 

A second reason why categorical assistance is a step in advance of the 
old relief pool is that the new forms of public aid have provided more ade- 
quate and more stable grants than the old relief provided, while at the 
same time they are more often given in a way that avoids some, at least, 
of the humiliations of the old system. 

There is no doubt that old age pensions must be administered as old age 
pensions and not as a part of any universal system of relief; and this is 
true of aid to dependent children, blind persons, and the rest. 

There are some arguments against categories that have recently come 
from our friends the relief administrators—arguments that seem plausible 
—to show that they could do a better administrative job some other way. 
Grant that this is true for the time being and that the present chaotic 
system of unrelated boards and departments, each administering a sepa- 
rate part of the assistance program, is very inefficient and generally unsatis- 
factory. But the answer here is better administration of categorical as- 
sistance, and not its abolition. These different categories should all be 
administered as different divisions or bureaus in one public department. 
But that does not mean abolishing these important categories. It is only 
making them into orderly administrative units. 
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Relief administrators also find themselves, at the present time, unable 
to compete with the newer special services before appropriations commit- 
tees and governors. But this again is a temporary result of the inevitable 
confusion arising out of a series of new emergency programs, and what we 
are after is not the better relief job for the moment but the ultimate se- 
curity of our clients. Very recently one eastern relief administrator wrote 
quite eloquently on this subject.’ He does not know that New York is not 
America, and he told us that everyone agreed in thinking that there was 
“no basis in logic or common sense for the division of relief” into categori- 
cal programs. And he pointed out the “dangers of inefficiency, overlap- 
ping operations, duplication of staff.” But these are questions of adminis- 
tration; and the answer is to find a better method of administration and 
not to destroy the policy of special care for special needs, which is a step 
in the right direction and should not be abolished for reasons of temporary 
expediency. 

More recently these modern forms of public aid have been given new 
life by the great Social Security Act. But even yet our special categories 
of need are by no means completely salvaged. We are only on the way! 

There has remained a large group of men, women, and children in need 
of assistance who have been cared for in makeshift ways under a residuary 
public assistance program that we have been calling “general relief.” And 
social workers today are not willing to settle down and accept any perma- 
nent or chronic hand-to-mouth life of dependency for large numbers of 


people. 


REORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
DEPARTMENTS 


HE federal grants-in-aid for old age, dependent children, and the 

blind, together with the necessity of transforming emergency relief or- 
ganizations into permanent state agencies, have made clear to legislatures 
the need of creating or reorganizing state departments of public welfare. 
Thus, fourteen states have already created new departments or re- 
organized existing departments. Several other reorganization bills will 
undoubtedly be passed before the legislative sessions end. 

To function in co-operation with the state departments, county public 
welfare departments have usually been provided. Supervision of the local 
departments is becoming a reality, as financial participation by the states 
in categorical and general home relief has become the rule. In a number of 
states where the states and the federal government are paying the whole 


t Mr. Daniels in Better Times, April 5, 1937. 
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cost of the categorical relief, the county departments are becoming local 
agents of the state department rather than independent co-operating units 
contributing out of local taxes to the cost of the program. 

As usual in some states, political considerations have determined what 
form the reorganization should take. This year Arizona has furnished a 
conspicuous example of manipulation of the welfare services in the inter- 
est of spoils politics. On the other hand, in Indiana the dastardly attack 
on Wayne Coy, for his efforts to keep politics out of the county services, 
so outraged public opinion that county directors have all been placed 
under civil service, and the Marion County director will in the future be 
appointed by the State Board. 

Unfortunately, the plan for reorganization for the federal government 
submitted by President Roosevelt on January 12 has been sidetracked 
by his court proposal, and whether we are or are not to have a Federal 
Social Welfare Department may not be decided this session of Congress. 


PASS THE WAGNER HOUSING BILL NOW 


HILE hearings have been registering widespread support of the 

Wagner-Steagall housing bill, there is fear that the economy wave 
will delay or render it ineffective. The W.P.A. Housing Division will 
automatically terminate June 30, 1937. The Wagner-Steagall bill pro- 
poses to create a national corporation, the United States Housing Author- 
ity, which will be administered by a board of three directors appointed 
for five-year terms. The existing low-rent housing agencies and projects 
will be transferred to this corporation, local housing authorities will be 
aided by capital loans, and annual subsidies will make possible decent 
homes at rentals within the reach of the low-income group who are now 
disgracefully housed. It is very important that social workers should, as 
individuals and members of the A.A.S.W., urge the passage of this meas- 
ure this year. 


ARE NEW FEDERAL TAXES NEEDED FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE PURPOSES? 


NE of our most urgent present-day questions is whether adequate 
public funds can be made available for an adequate public assistance 
program. We hear complaints about the mounting cost of social welfare; 
and it is true that these expenditures are large, and yet we all know they 
are very far from being large enough. We are often told that social work- 
ers can ask for “only so much” at a time—that there is “only so much” 
that can possibly be got by taxes for public welfare purposes. But when 
we examine this statement we find it necessary to ask three questions: 
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(1) What moneys are now actually being collected by means of taxation? 
(2) What is done with the sums that are collected and available? (3) How 
wastefully, or how constructively, are they now being spent? 

Looking at the great funds that are collected, we are impressed by the 
fact that taxes are so often large enough for many of the most urgent 
needs, but these great funds are not used for the people’s benefit. First, 
there is that enormous section of the federal taxes that goes for the Army 
and Navy, the Veterans’ Administration, the national debt incurred for 
war purposes, and all the other expenditures for past and future wars. 

Then there is all the money wasted to reward the political friends of 
the successful party. This is, of course, the real boondoggling—the truly 
vast expenditure that brings no useful return. 

Take the case of all the present federal expenditures for social welfare. 
We hear that a billion and a half is a great deal to ask for emergency work 
relief. But compare this with that other emergency program under the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Look at the reports of the R.F.C. 
and read of the billions that went for banks, railroads, and all the rest of 
that vast program. More than eleven billion dollars could be found for 
this purpose, and all political groups seemed to think this was a wise and 
reasonable expenditure of our public funds. Is it unreasonable to ask for 
what is necessary for proper social welfare programs? It is true that a 
large part of the R.F.C. grants are being paid back; but it is also true that 
a large part of the work-relief program has gone into useful work, and 
much of it into work of permanent value to the taxpayer and the commu- 
nities. 

But let us look at the ordinary budget and forget the emergency ex- 
penditures. The total cost of the War and Navy departments for 1937 was 
not far from a billion dollars. If you add the cost of future wars, the total 
cost of paying for past wars, the Veterans’ Administration, the bonus, the 
servicing of the war debt, the bill for 1937 is close to four billions and a 
half.t All our social service expenditures added together are small in com- 








t That is: 
1937 War Department expenditures................. $ 384,700,000 
1937 Navy Department expenditures................ 609,097,000 
"Petal MWRGE WERE. |. oo ick cee ccs Hecke eae oon’ 993,797,000 
Veterans’ Administration............ $ 753,000,000 
te he ere ee eee 2,237,000,000 
Interest on publicdebt.............. 600,000,000 
ROCA PANE WHEE oo adie cdetsdes cop eanaeeee 3,590,000,000 


Cee EINE coos. oi Sicic hoc cee eaeneen $4, 583,797,000 
These data are taken in part from a statement of Congressman Biermann on Febru” 


ary 11, 1936. 
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parison—the expenditures that mean life, health, and decent living for 
our people, care for the aged, the dependent children, the sick, and the 
handicapped. 

Take the cost of all the social welfare activities, the social-security pro- 
gram, the cost of the Children’s Bureau, the United States Employment 
Service, the Federal Housing Administration, put in the twenty millions 
of the United States Public Health Service, put in the twelve and one-half 
millions of the Department of Education and Vocational Education— 
everything that could by any stretch of the imagination be called social 
welfare, put in even the prisons and reformatories—add them all together 
and you have something like $250,000,000, not one-tenth of the sum that 
goes for military and naval expenditures and other war costs. Add in the 
billion and a half for the emergency work program and the one-half billion 
for C.C.C. and you have expenditures of less than half of the war expendi- 
tures. The money so desperately needed for social welfare is already col- 
lected by taxation, but it is spent for past and future wars. 

The President of the United States said recently: ‘The principal dan- 
ger to modern civilization lies in those nations which, largely because of 
an armament race, are headed directly toward bankruptcy. .... ” The 
United States may be spending a far smaller proportion of government 
income for armaments than the other nations to which the President re- 
ferred, but our expenditures for death and destruction are a ghastly 
weight on our tax-collected funds. 

But it is important also that we take note again of the wasteful expendi- 
tures of public funds to take care of political friends of the successful party, 
although any attempt to estimate the great cost of this deliberate misap- 
propriation of public funds cannot be made. It is like a great sieve through 
which the tax-collected funds disappear. Even the new social-security 
program, which social workers have been watching so anxiously, is not 
free from this evil. Here, there, and everywhere political friends of some- 
body are appointed as administrators of old age pensions, administrators 
of child welfare, administrators of this or that, and then we are told that 
some social worker will be appointed as an assistant to do the work. The 
money is there but it is thrown away. New funds for public welfare pur- 
poses would not necessarily mean new taxes if the taxes now collected 
were honestly and wisely used. 

Is it unreasonable, then, to ask for enough to give the people a little 
hope of security? At any rate we hope that social workers will ask for 
more money from taxes and let some other interests take a little less. 
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A FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 


HE Child Labor Amendment has been defeated agair this year. In 
spite of the evidence of overwhelming popular support of the meas- 

ure, as shown in the several polls of the Institute of Public Opinion, power- 
ful minorities have again been able to coerce timid legislators. Ratifica- 
tion next year cannot be expected because few state legislatures will be in 
session. But the outlook for at least limited federal action is encouraging. 
The definition of interstate commerce laid down by the Supreme Court 

in its decision on the Labor Relations Act, together with the fact that the 
Court showed a willingness to reverse itself on the New York minimum- 
wage case, has, it is believed, opened the way for a reversal of Dagenhart 
v. Hammer. This five-to-four decision held the first federal Child Labor 
Law unconstitutional in 1918. It and the child labor tax cases decided 
some four years later have been precedents for other mistakes by the 
Court. At the present time two bases for federal action are before Con- 
gress. For some months, opponents of the Child Labor Amendment, 
notably leaders of the American Bar Association, have urged that, since 
the United States Supreme Court has upheld laws authorizing the states 
to exclude prison-made goods and requiring that such goods be labeled 
“prison made,” the child labor problem can be solved by a law based on 
this principle. After the defeat by the New York house of representatives 
of the Child Labor Amendment, there was a general scramble by guilty 
politicians to get on board some child labor measure, with the result that 
a law making it illegal to sell in New York State goods manufactured or 
produced in whole or in part by children under sixteen years of age was 
passed by a very large vote. A similar law has been passed in Missouri and 
Vermont, and some fifteen bills have been introduced in Congress modeled 
on the prison-made goods law. These federal bills authorize the states to 
close the channels of interstate commerce to goods falling below the state 
standard in the matter of employment of children. They require action 
on the part of individual states to become effective. About the same num- 
ber of bills have been introduced in Congress which follow in principle 
the Keating-Owen Act of 1916. These measures would prohibit the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of the products of child labor. The question 
of which is the better form is therefore an immediate and practical one. 
The first important objection to the prison-goods model is that it re- 
quires state action. It sets up no national standard. The second is that 
such a law is administratively impractical. Whether a law can be effec- 
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tively administered determines the extent to which the intent of the law 
will be accomplished. 

If Congress desires to end the evils of child labor as far as it can, it is 
of the utmost importance that the system it sets up should reinforce and 
strengthen the state system of administration. At the present time, chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age are not employed in large numbers in fac- 
tories and mines producing for interstate commerce—canneries (shrimp, 
vegetable, and fruit) being the principal exceptions to this statement. 
This is the result of a long crusade against the employment of children in 
factories, of changes in production processes, of the first and second federal 
child labor laws, and especially of the fact that sixteen was the age almost 
universally fixed by the codes adopted under the N.R.A. While employ- 
ment of children in these interstate industries is now increasing with in- 
creased production and with all federal restrictions removed, it should be 
recalled that during the depression the number of children employed in 
commercial and service occupations regulated only by state legislation in- 
creased and that at the present time the largest number of young chil- 
dren, if we except agriculture, which is not included in any of these bills, 
are employed in connection with commercial and service occupations. 

Since it can pass only limited legislation, the role of the federal govern- 
ment should be to supplement, not supplant or weaken, the state system. 
This the first federal Child Labor Law did, as the testimony of state labor 
officials shows. Every official—those heading strong, well-established de- 
partments and those which had been given little or no authority or money 
for administrative purposes—testified that the Keating-Owen Act had, 
by its method of administration, increased respect for the state law. 

A century or more of experience in this country and England has dem- 
onstrated that a general prohibition of child labor relying wholly on en- 
forcement through court action was not effective. It did not prevent the 
employment of children but punished their employers after it was dis- 
covered children were employed in violation of the law. Provision of fac- 
tory inspectors helped greatly; but, even with a considerable inspection 
force, factories can be visited only at long intervals, so that a child may 
be at work a year or more before he is discovered by an inspector. What 
we have sought is a way of preventing interruption of a child’s school pro- 
gram before he reaches the age for legal employment. This we have found 
can be done only by a work-certificate system under which no child can be 
employed until he has secured a permit issued by the designated official 
agency showing him to be of legal age for employment. For the purpose, 
then, of securing the protection of the children and enabling the employer 
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who wants to observe the law, in letter and spirit, to be protected against 
prosecution for the employment of a child he had no reason to believe was 
under the legal age, the employment certificate has been developed by 
the states. A federal law reinforces this system if it accepts for the pur- 
poses of the federal act, these age certificates in states in which certificates 
are well issued. If they are not carefully issued and are revoked by federal 
inspectors, so that the employer is left without this protection against fed- 
eral prosecution, it is a matter of immediate interest to him to have the 
local administration made efficient. If its efficiency is improved for pur- 
poses of the federal act, it is improved for occupations covered by the 
state act as well. The Barkley bill makes this possible, while the Wheeler- 
Johnson bill does not. In small industrial communities where successful 
prosecution under the state law before a local magistrate is difficult, if not 
impossible, the federal act will be especially useful. For, if prosecution for 
violation is to be before a federal court, the employer cannot hope that he 
will have the kind of protection local magistrates so often give him. 

While legally and constitutionally the so-called “prison-goods” bills 
offer an interesting precedent for the elimination of child labor, from an 
administrative standpoint they are valueless. There are less than a hun- 
dred prisons in the country. They are public institutions. What they are 
making and where they are shipping their goods is easily ascertainable. 
There is no question as to whether or not the men and women who work 
on these goods are in or out of the prison since they are made in a prison. 
The problems presented by the prison-goods acts are simple or may be 
said to be nonexistent as compared with the problems presented by a law 
regulating directly or indirectly the age of employment of children in hun- 
dreds of thousands of establishments in every part of the country with the 
age of the children uncertain until established by documentary evidence. 

A law enacted with the best motives but not possible of successful ad- 
ministration is much worse than no law at all. The state laws drawn on 
the prison-goods principle provide for no enforcement machinery. Ob- 
viously, a state cannot undertake an investigation to determine whether 
a child had been employed in the manufacture of a pair of stockings 2,000 
miles away. Federal investigation to determine observance of widely dif- 
fering state standards is also a very expensive method of achieving results. 
The production and shipment rather than sale, must be the basis of the 
inspection. 

We can expect that the only result of the passage of these prison-made 
models will be to delay the enactment of laws effective from an administra- 
tive standpoint. This explains the advocacy of these laws by some oppo- 
nents of child labor legislation. But unfortunately, sincere friends of chil- 
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dren, and particularly lawyers, who are intrigued by the legal parallel and 
do not understand the administrative problems, are now advocating this 
legislation. 


WAGNER 
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Cuming e St. Lewis Post-Dispatch 
“MAY I COME OUT NOW?” 


Finally, it should be pointed out that the passage of the Barkley bill, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, will not mean that passage of the 
Child Labor Amendment will be unnecessary. Only a part, and that not 
numerically the most important part, of the child labor problem will be 
reached by such a measure. There should be no weakening of the cam- 
paign for ratification. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU—AFTER TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS A MATERNAL-CARE PROGRAM? 


TWENTY-FIFTH anniversary dinner celebrating the passage of the 
Act creating the Children’s Bureau was held in Washington on April 
8. Some nine hundred men and women representing federal and state 
co-operating agencies, women’s organizations, labor, and private societies 
and individuals interested in child welfare were present. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, Senator J. J. Davis (former Secretary of Labor), as well as 
Grace Abbott and Katharine Lenroot, former and present chief of the 
Bureau. There were many stories of the early days and much praise of 
Lillian Wald and Florence Kelley for their foresight in promoting the 
idea of a national service for all children, of Julia Lathrop’s great leader- 
ship as the Bureau’s chief from 1912-21, and acknowledgment of the 
assistance given through the years by Homer Folks, Prentice Murphy, 
and many other “friends of the Bureau.”’ But the most significant events 
of the evening were first the statement by President Roosevelt in a letter 
read by Miss Perkins in which he said: 

Through all these years the country has come to depend increasingly upon 
the Children’s Bureau as the agency through which the Federal interest in the 
health and welfare of the children of the nation may be best expressed. As a 
research center the Children’s Bureau has demonstrated the integrity of its 
work, and as a counselor its advocacy of the needs of children is known to be 
based upon unchallengeable facts. 


This appreciation of its past services and approval of its unified approach 
to the problems of childhood gives the Bureau the security which will 
make it possible for Miss Lenroot to devote her energies to advancement 
instead of defense of the Bureau’s program. 

Of greater portent was the paper read by Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan, 
professor of pediatrics of Harvard University School of Medicine and 
chairman of the General Advisory Committee on Maternal and Child 
Welfare Services appointed by the Secretary of Labor to assist the 
Children’s Bureau. At this twenty-fifth anniversary dinner Dr. Blackfan 
reported that this Committee had on that day considered and recom- 
mended to the Bureau a plan for “increased and improved maternity 
care and care of newly born infants.” This action, he said, was taken 
after consideration of reports and recommendations submitted by the 
Advisory Subcommittee on Maternal Welfare and by the Advisory 
Committee on Maternal and Child Health, of which Dr. Fred L. Adair, 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology at the University of Chicago 
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School of Medicine, and Dr. Henry F. Helmholz, professor of pediatrics 
of the University of Minnesota Graduate School of Medicine, are the 
respective chairmen. 

The recommendations made by the Advisory Committee to the chief 
of the Children’s Bureau were briefly as follows: 


1. Extension of the maternal and child health work begun in 1935 through 
federal co-operation with the states under the Social Security Act appears to 
be urgently needed. This requires appropriation of public funds for maternal 
care, both medical and nursing, for all women in need of such care, considering 
need as including not alone economic but also medical needs and lack or in- 
adequacy of existing facilities. 

This extension should include not only provision of increased resources for 
actual maternal care, including care given locally by general practitioners and 
nurses, but also expert obstetric and pediatric consultation service in areas 
where such is not available, and hospitalization of emergency and other selected 
cases. The establishment of such a program would involve adequate provision 
for the following three types of service: 

a) Care in the home at delivery and during the antenatal and postnatal 
periods by a qualified physician aided by a public health nurse trained and 
experienced in maternal care. 

b) Delivery care in approved or acceptable hospitals, provided with adequate 
obstetric and neonatal services and with facilities equal to all emergency or 
complicated cases for any woman who, because of social, medical, or economic 
reasons, or because of inaccessibility of skilled care, should be cared for in a 
hospital. 

c) Consultation service by obstetricians and pediatricians to aid general 
practitioners in their care of mothers and infants. 

In the development of such an extended program the right of the patient to 
select her own physician should be preserved. 

2. It is the opinion of this Committee that a center or centers of post- 
graduate education should be established to teach urban or rural practitioners 
of medicine and nurses the fundamental principles of complete maternal and 
infant care. 

3. The Committee recognizes the necessity and desirability of co-operation 
with the national, state, and local medical societies in the working-out of any 
plan. 


As a background the report of the study? of maternal mortality made 
in fifteen representative states by the Children’s Bureau and the state 
departments of health should be re-read. This investigation of 7,537 
women who died in childbirth showed that 2 per cent went through the 


t Bureau Publication No. 223, 1934. 
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ordeal with no attendants at the time of delivery and an additional 4 

per cent had nonmedical attendants—midwives were classified as medical 

attendants. Moreover, 54 per cent of these women had no prenatal 

examination by a physician, and according to the Advisory Committee 

“in only 1 per cent was the [prenatal] care given up to the standard that 

it is the right of every pregnant patient to have and to demand” (p. 63). 
In the words of Dr. Blackfan: 


The need has been established fully for providing medical and nursing care 
during the maternity period for mothers for whom adequate care cannot be 
provided at family expense; for consultant obstetric and pediatric service; for 
emergency hospitalization; and for opportunities for postgraduate training for 
physicians and nurses in attendance at childbirth. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD SESSION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


HE International Labor Conference began its session at Geneva on 

June third. Included in this year’s agenda are: revision of the con- 
ventions on minimum age for the employment of children, with fifteen 
years proposed as the general minimum; the planning of public works in 
relation to employment; safety provisions for workers in building con- 
struction; the forty-hour week for the textiles and chemical industries and 
for printing. In addition the Conference will consider the working of 
three conventions over a ten-year period—Workmen’s Compensation (ac- 
cidents), Workmen’s Compensation (occupational diseases), and the In- 
spection of Emigrants Convention and a five-year report on the Forced 
Labor Convention of 1930. 

Discussion of the annual report of the director, Harold Butler, of the 
International Labour Office usually occupies some time. This report is a 
world-survey of the progress made in the labor field and of the work of 
the International Labor Organization. 

At the Conference each nation is entitled to four voting delegates, two 
representing the government, one representing labor, and one employers. 
For this, the third year that the United States has been officially repre- 
sented at the Conference, the government delegates are Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, Edward F. McGrady, and Professor Grace Abbott, while 
Robert J. Watt, secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor, 
and Henry L. Harriman, chairman of board, Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, represent the workers and employers. Technical advisers espe- 
cially needed for Committee assignments accompanied the delegates, so 
that the United States delegation numbers twenty. 
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PRESIDENT ANGELL OF YALE AND PUBLIC RELIEF: 
A REPLY 


HE FOLLOWING reply to an attack on public relief made by Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell of Yale University was published in the 
Chicago Tribune’s ‘Voice of the People” (April 26, 1937): 


THE QUALITY OF PUBLIC RELIEF 
(CHICAGO, APRIL 17) 


In the account published in the Tribune of the eightieth anniversary of the 
United Charities the president of Yale University, who made the anniversary 
address, is reported to have spoken of “‘the by-product of the depression which 
brought government into relief,’ and President Angell warned against “the 
breakdown of neighborliness when government moves too far into the field of 
voluntary charity.” 

It seems important to point out that public responsibility for relief is one of 
the oldest governmental policies of this country and is not a by-product of any 
depression. The first legislature of the state of Illinois in 1819 passed the poor 
law which has continued in force ever since that time, with amendments to im- 
prove the adequacy of relief and the methods of administration. In an early 
decision of the Illinois Supreme Court [Seagraves vs. Alton, 13 Illinois 366], 
the chief justice of the Supreme court of that day pointed out the responsibility 
of the city of Alton for the support of those unable to support themselves. The 
chief justice clearly said in this opinion of 1851 that the destitute were ‘‘not to 
be turned over to the uncertain charities of individuals,” and that the prin- 
ciple of public responsibility was “of as much binding force as the obligation 
of a parent to support his child or a husband his wife.” 

Again, nearly half a century later, in another leading decision [Kankakee vs. 
McGrew, 178 Illinois 74], the Supreme court again handed down another opin- 
ion holding that public relief was an “imperative public duty. The Supreme 
court dealt with the argument that the town was without funds, but said “If 
there be no funds for the purpose the overseer must of necessity have power 
to pledge the credit of the town in that behalf.” 

The theory that we had no public relief in the city of Chicago until the time 
of the depression is a complete fallacy. In the year 1928, for example, the relief 
expenditures of such public agencies as the Cook county bureau of public wel- 
fare for the family welfare service, aid to ex-service men, blind pensions, and 
the county expenditures on mothers’ pensions, came to a total of more than 
$1,700,000. The relief expenditures of all the private charities in the city came to 
less than a million dollars. The relief expenditures of the United Charities that 
year were $259,146. Moreover, the United Charities did not have funds for 
adequate relief at that time and many of their families received supplementary 
“county supplies” through an agreement between the Cook county bureau and 
the Charities. 
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The United Charities is no longer a relief agency, but deals with problems of 
family adjustment and other social difficulties. The relief work of this great 
community must in future years be done by a proper public assistance depart- 
ment of the Cook county bureau of public welfare. It serves no good purpose to 
minimize the excellent work done by this organization. When President Angell 
talks about “officialdom and the ward politician not replacing neighborly 
folk,’’ he is not talking about anything that has the smallest relation to the re- 
lief work of the Cook county bureau or its present substitute, the relief admin- 
istration of the city of Chicago. The Cook county bureau of public welfare has 
always been on a civil service basis, with appointments from top to bottom 
on a merit basis. The Chicago relief administration has followed in the same 
excellent tradition, and Mayor Kelly and the city council have wisely contin- 
ued the policy of keeping this great relief organization absolutely removed from 
political influence. 

President Angell thinks that ‘“‘we cannot for decades to come develop a civil 
service personnel that can handle the relief and welfare problem with any- 
thing like the intelligence and skill of the trained personnel of the voluntarily 
organized charities.” As a matter of fact, in the city of Chicago, the workers 
in the United Charities and the Chicago relief administration are trained in the 
same schools, and there has been a substantial movement of personnel from one 
agency to another. Some of the workers in the Chicago relief administration 
have preferred to transfer when they had an opportunity to go to the United 
Charities, where there is a very much larger number of workers in proportion 
to the number of families given care. The so-called “‘case-load” in the United 
Charities is something like 25 families per worker, whereas in the Chicago re- 
lief administration it is nearly 200 families per worker. More efficient service 
can obviously be given to the families who ask for help if there are nearly 
ten times as many workers available in proportion to the number of clients; but 
this has nothing to do with training or careful selection of personnel. The Chi- 
cago relief administration is full of former employés of the United Charities, 
and Mrs. Paige herself, the chief assistant of Mr. Leo Lyons in the family work, 
is a former district superintendent of that organization. On the other hand, the 
present superintendent and assistant superintendent of the United Charities 
were for many years in the public service. 

Neighborliness, in the old village sense, has long since disappeared in metro- 
politan areas except as the poor assist each other; but there is the same spirit of 
understanding, kindness, sympathy, and eagerness to help on the part of the 
workers in the public relief agency in Chicago that is found in any of the pri- 
vate charities. No one of us wishes to minimize the importance of good private 
charities in general, and the work of the United Charities in particular. They 
are needed to supplement the large scale and basic relief work that is done by the 
public agencies. But depreciating in any way the important service given in the 
name of the taxpayers of Chicago, Cook county, and the state of Illinois, does 
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not help the private charities. The Chicago relief administration has been abso- 
lutely out of politics, with a staff of workers who have given generously in 
overtime service and have carried an incredibly heavy burden during the nu- 
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merous relief crises that the public agencies have faced. Many of us who are 
glad to pay tribute to the work of the United Charities do not want to make 
this the basis for questioning the excellence of the service maintained by the 
public agency and the importance of this service in the community. 


EpitH ABBOTT 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


N APRIL some seventy representatives of public and private child 
welfare agencies spent two days at the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau conferring about the developing public services in relation to the 
private children’s agencies. According to a mimeographed report issued 
by the Children’s Bureau, the discussion was based on three premises: 


1. In every state there should be a comprehensive program of child welfare. 
Extension of both public and private services is necessary in many areas 
where adequate resources for case work and foster care do not now exist. 
Private agencies operating under approved standards should have the fullest 
opportunity for development. Good public service should be fostered by 
good private service. 

2. A program for child welfare should include facilities for home conservation, 
child protection, and appropriate forms of care for all children in need— 
dependent, neglected, delinquent, and handicapped. 

3. Adequate community provision for family relief and service should be pro- 
moted as a foundation for a child welfare program. 


The scope of state and local child welfare activities, the contribution of 
private child welfare organizations, and co-operation between public and 
private agencies were the general subjects covered in the Conference. 
The report of the discussion prepared by a committee’ of the Conference 
is of such general interest that it is quoted in full: 


It was the sense of the meeting that many of the questions raised in the dis- 
cussion could not be decided in final form, inasmuch as new programs are de- 
veloping which will have to be adapted to varying conditions and stages of 
progress. It was agreed, however, that certain statements could be made repre- 
senting the trends of thought at the present time, and that they might be of 
service in guiding development in the immediate future. The following state- 
ments had general acceptance: 


t The members of this committee were: chairman, Edwin D. Solenberger, president, 
Child Welfare League of America; Mildred Arnold, director, Children’s Division, In- 
diana Department of Public Welfare; H. Ida Curry, superintendent, County Children’s 
Agencies, New York State Charities Aid Association; James L. Ewers, director-super- 
intendent, Child Welfare Board of Cuyahoga County, Ohio; Fred R. Johnson, general 
secretary, Michigan Children’s Aid Society; Florence M. Mason, assistant director, 
Catholic Charities of the Diocese of Cleveland; Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, director, 
Division of Children, Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York; W. L. Painter, 
director, Children’s Bureau, Virginia Department of Public Welfare; Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter, director of medicine, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies; 
Ruth Taylor, commissioner of public welfare, Westchester County, New York; Eliza- 
beth Yerxa, director, Juvenile Department, Wisconsin State Board of Control. 
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A. Scope of state and local public child-welfare activities 


I. 


State welfare departments should promote good standards of service in 
public and private agencies and should encourage the development of 
social-welfare activities that will conserve homes and make available for 
all children in need the kinds of service they require. 


. The trend is toward localization in County units and away from centrali- 


zation in State welfare departments of direct care for dependent and 
neglected children in foster homes or institutions. 

Development of case-work service for children should be related to 
the local community, both for the sake of stimulating activities looking 
toward the prevention and early treatment of dependency, neglect and 
delinquency, and for the purpose of encouraging in local units a sense of 
responsibility for the organization of their resources. 


. State leadership and supervision are needed everywhere. In some States, 


at least, State financial co-operation with local areas in providing serv- 
ices or maintenance, or both, is necessary. The type of local unit— 
whether town, city, county or region—in which the service is to be de- 
veloped, and the relationship between the local unit and the State, will 
necessarily vary in different parts of the country. 


. Provision for adequate case-work service to children in their own homes 


should receive the chief emphasis in a community child welfare program, 
and should be closely related to other forms of aid and service to families 
and children. 


. As local public case-work service for children becomes firmly established, 


the trend should be away from the necessity of court commitment as a 
requisite for public care of destitute children. In many parts of the coun- 
try at the present time, however, such court action still is necessary. In 
any event, adequate social investigation and supervision of children 
should be available, and close working arrangements should be developed 
between juvenile courts and local public welfare authorities. Court ad- 
judication is generally advisable in cases of neglect, and is necessary where 
permanent change of guardianship is contemplated. 


. It is the responsibility of the State welfare department to see that proper 


standards of child-placing are developed and followed by local units. 


. Relationships between public assistance, especially aid to dependent chil- 


dren, and foster care services should receive special attention from the 
State administrative agencies responsible for such services. 

The transfer of a child from his own home to a foster home or an insti- 
tution, or from foster-home care or institutional care to his own home or 
toa relative’s home, must be handled on the basis of the most skilled case- 
work service available. Decision as to transfer of a child from foster care 
should be made only after consultation with those in whose charge he is, 
and on the basis of the best interests of the child. 
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It is important that public and private agencies should co-operate in 

1 developing agreements and procedures with reference to these special 

f problems of child care. In some States special study of the incidence and 
r solution of these problems may be advisable. 


8. The child-welfare services made available under the Social Security Act 
are not to be considered as a duplicating service in any field, but as a 
means of stimulating and utilizing all possible resources. 

9. The successful administration of services to children is dependent upon 
the quality of personnel in all units of service. All public-spirited citizens 
have an interest in the selection and maintenance of competent personnel 
in both public and private service. The establishment and maintenance 
of efficient merit systems is essential to the achievement of this aim in the 
public service. 

; B. Contribution of private child-welfare organizations 

: 1. Private resources for case-work and child-protective services for depend- 

ent and neglected children in their own homes and for foster-home care 

and institutional care are available in varying degrees in different parts of 

l the country; the extent to which they reach rural areas and all types of 

children in need varies greatly. Services by private agencies are more gen- 

; erally available in cities than in rural districts. In some States sectarian 

and nonsectarian organizations whose work covers a State-wide or re- 

; gional area are reaching a considerable proportion of the rural population. 
Institutions and child-placing agencies in urban areas often serve ad- 
jacent rural territory. 

The resources for service to children should be canvassed carefully, 
with special attention to the possibility of their extension to rural areas, 
and public and private agencies should collaborate in the development of 
comprehensive child- welfare programs. It is desirable that both public 
and private agencies be encouraged to participate in the extension of 
child-welfare activities to uncovered areas. 

2. In planning State and local programs, both public and private, special 
attention should be given to providing adequate facilities for medical, 
mental and social diagnosis. As these facilities are developed and extend- 
ed, there will be increasing realization that decision as to the particular 
type of care and the particular agency or institution to be utilized must 
be determined for each individual on a case-work basis. 

3. The extension of case-work services for children is bringing to light the 
urgent need for development of more adequate State-wide provision for 
the care of children who are handicapped by reason of mental deficiency 
or mental disturbance. The resources of existing public and private or- 
ganizations and provision for proper school facilities should be considered 
in developing such programs. 

It is desirable that special demonstrations or experiments should be 
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undertaken to ascertain the feasibility of boarding-home care for certain 
types of mentally defective children. Such care should be provided for a 
child only after it has been determined that care in his own home under 
supervision is not practicable. A demonstration should be based on care- 
ful selection of cases, qualified staff, reasonable case loads, adequate rates 
of board, and availability of medical and psychological services and of 
educational and vocational facilities adapted to the needs of the children. 


. There is great need for the development of institutional or foster-home 


resources or other specialized programs for children with physical handi- 
caps, such as diabetic, cardiac, and orthopedic conditions, and venereal 
disease. More flexible policies in existing agencies would provide for many 
of these handicapped children. 

Adequate standards for the care of these children should be developed. 
In determining the type of care to be given, the facilities that are avail- 
able or that can be made available for medical care and educational op- 
portunities should be taken into consideration. 


C. Co-operation between public and private agencies 


I. 


Public and private child welfare and family-welfare organizations are 
jointly responsible for interpreting to the public the needs of children and 
the social cost of failure to meet these needs adequately. Responsibility 
rests upon citizens, as taxpayers and as contributors, to support both 
public and private services for children in their own homes and for chil- 
dren under the care of agencies and institutions. 


. A mutual obligation rests upon public and private agencies for the de- 


velopment of adequate standards of service. 


. Itis the responsibility of public officials to search out children in need and 


to provide care suited to the individual child, either directly or through 
authorized agencies. In every State a competent State welfare depart- 
ment should determine which agencies, public and private, are maintain- 
ing standards required for good service to children. The State’s approval 
of standards of care should be required for all agencies caring for children 
at public expense. 


. Acceptance by a private agency of a child who is a public charge should 


be by mutual agreement between the public agency and the receiving 
agency. 

In applying this principle there should be agreement in each case be- 
tween the public agency and the private agency that the care to be pro- 
vided is the best that is available in the light of the child’s particular 
needs. The responsibility of the public agency to plan jointly with the 
private agency for the child and his family should continue at least as 
long as it authorizes public funds for the care of the child. Termination 
of care by the private agency should be decided upon in conference be- 
tween the two agencies. 
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. Apportionment of financial responsibility between public and private 


agencies should be considered in relation to the whole child-welfare pro- 
gram. Adequate financial support should be secured for both public and 
private agencies in order to make possible the development and mainte- 
nance of acceptable standards. 


. Where public funds are paid to private agencies, they should be author- 


ized on a per capita per diem basis for services rendered to individual chil- 
dren, and should, as nearly as possible, cover maintenance costs. In some 
instances private agencies should provide certain types of care out of their 
own funds for children who are public wards. 


. Understanding of financial needs for child welfare will be promoted if 


agency budgets make clearly apparent the sources from which funds are 
derived and the extent to which private agencies are supplying part of 
the cost of care for public wards. 

Much good would result from careful study of the relative advantages 
or disadvantages of various forms of financial relationships between pub- 
lic and private agencies. 


. Public and private child-welfare organizations have the common task of 


securing for every child in need of service his rights to the closest possible 
approximation of normal home life, to religious and moral training, to 
understanding and guarding of his personality, and to opportunities for 
health protection, education and recreation. 

Participation of executives of public and private agencies is desirable in 
planning ways and means by which these objectives may be attained. 
This should be accompanied by such supervision and training of staff as 
will develop in the entire personnel understanding and appreciation of 
these fundamental principles of child welfare. 
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The Social Component in Medical Care. By JANET THORNTON and Mar- 
joriE S. KnautH. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 
xiv+411. $3.00. 

Medical social service shares with other fields of social work the problem of 
more universal acceptance of its contribution as a valuable, if not an essential, 
service. This is explained in part by the fact that it is of relatively recent de- 
velopment. More important, however, is the reason given by Miss Thornton in 
her book The Social Component in Medical Care—namely, the fact that no 
adequate criteria for determining the need for medical social service have ever 
been formulated. Data concerning the role of adverse social factors as they 
relate to departure from health and prevention of recovery from illness are 
needed. On them may be based the decision as to whether or not modern 
medical practice, especially in hospitals, needs social work as an adjunct service, 
and of what type and degree. Miss Thornton’s book is the formulation and 
discussion of the results of a study of such data. It analyzes the social factors 
in the medical problems presented by one hundred patients on the Medical 
Service of the Presbyterian Hospital, New York City. They are run-of-the-mill 
cases, admitted in a seven-and-a-half months period, and are selected on an 
alternate basis. The objective was “to discover and describe the social dis- 
orders of a certain number of patients, and to determine whether the patients’ 
reactions to social disorders were unfavorable to health.” A secondary purpose 
was to throw light on this question: “Can a service adjunct to medical practice, 
such as a social service department in a hospital, contribute to more adequate 
medical care by discovering and controlling social-economic influences which 
may be relevant and important to this care?”’ Its conclusions are stated by the 
author as follows: “The number of instances in which control of social factors 
was accomplished and yielded benefit leads us to conclude that medical care 
can be more adequate and probably more economical when discovery and con- 
trol of adverse social factors is made a routine procedure.” Statistically, this 
conclusion is supported by figures showing that only twenty of the one hundred 
patients studied had no adverse social factors in their lives to influence the 
health situation unfavorably. In sixty-five, it was probable that there were one 
or more factors affecting the health situation adversely. In fifty-four of the 
sixty-five, measures directed toward the relief of these factors were applied 
with successful result. In addition, the reader is convinced of the soundness of 
this conclusion through the author’s threefold method of showing the interrela- 
tion of medical and social factors. First, she gives seventeen case demonstra- 
tions showing the interrelationsh‘p in the given case, each one being prefaced 
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with a summary of the relevant social factors for that case. Second, she dis- 
cusses at length the adverse social factors as such, defining them and illustrating 
their presence and influence by reference to the various patients in whose 
medical situation they appeared active. Her method of delineating those factors 
is systematic and purposeful. At the same time it has its weaknesses, as the 
author reminds us, as do all attempts at classification of social phenomena, 
because of the danger of inflexible and arbitrary usage. The plan used is the 
naming of adverse factors as of two types—those affecting the individual in 
the obtaining of his subsistence and those affecting his gaining satisfaction from 
his way of life. There are a number of subclasses under each of these. The 
remedial measures, or treatment processes, follow the same plan in that they 
are described as measures designed to control environment, and those aimed at 
change in the individual’s conduct. In spite of the questions raised by the 
categorical designation of these social situations and personal behaviors, this 
section of the book is the most valuable for those readers who wish to learn 
more about the social component of illness. The third method of illuminating 
the medical-social interrelationships is the presentation of a complete case 
history, perhaps the least effective of the three. 

This book should well achieve the author’s hope that it will contribute to a 
better understanding of the social component of medical care. It could be of 
great value to physicians interested in giving successful and well-rounded care 
to sick patients when such care depends upon study and treatment of the 
patients’ personality and their social situation and it might well be used as a 
reference in medical and nursing curriculums. It has much that is practical and 
sound for the guidance of social workers carrying case-work responsibility 
jointly with medical agencies. 

To those who read this book from the case-work angle question will arise as 
to the need for more application of psychiatry’s contributions to the under- 
standing of behavior, especially in the light of the author’s emphasis on dis- 
satisfaction as contributory to illness and disability, and her discussion of the 
need for influencing conduct, if successful adjustment to the illness is won. 
Since, however, the author herself points out as one of the limitations of the 
study the fact that understanding of the emotional patterns and motivations 
of behavior of the patients was more or less precluded except on a superficial 
and obvious basis, no further discussion is required here on that point. 

One outstanding merit of this work is its simple, clear, and well-organized 
method of presentation. It may be read easily and with comprehension by those 
busy persons for whom it has greatest value—physicians, medical students, 
student nurses, and beginning social workers. 

This book is an excellent addition to that growing number of volumes 
dealing with efforts to study systematically the basis on which social-work 


practice validates itself. 
GRACE BEALS FERGUSON 


DIvISsION OF SoctAL ADMINISTRATION 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. By Dr. KAREN Horney. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937. Pp. 299. $3.00. 
Announcements of this book state that it 
is addressed to the interested laymen as well as to those who have to deal professionally 
with neurotic persons and are familiar with the problems involved. Among these it is 
intended not only for psychiatrists but for social workers and teachers, and also for 
those groups of anthropologists and sociologists who have become aware of the impor- 
tance of psychic factors in the study of different cultures. Finally it is the author’s hope 
that it will have significance for the neurotic himself. 


It is beyond the scope of a reviewer in any one of these fields to gauge its 
contribution in relation to the author’s far-flung intentions. This review, there- 
fore, will focus upon what this book brings to the present-day social case-worker 
who presumably has had psychiatric training but who may or may not have a 
sound orientation in the sense of having integrated psychoanalytic concepts into 
case-work thinking and practice. For the case-worker regardless of the nature 
of his orientation this book meets a real need. If he is at the phase of groping, 
in which psychoanalytic concepts are as yet a kind of superstructure, this dis- 
cussion may clarify his thinking, providing, of course, that he is ready to think 
clearly and does not need to hide his own anxiety and confusion behind a cloak 
of terms and complicated theories. If the case-worker has realized a sound inte- 
gration of theory and practice, he will find this book gratifying because of the 
emphasis on fundamentals, the absence of obscuring terms, the avoidance of 
ready formulas, and the preservation of the essentials in psychoanalysis at- 
tained through applying them to case situations, rather than through manipu- 
lating those situations to fit psychoanalytical theory. The author’s achieve- 
ment lies in the fact that she applies the basic trends of psychoanalytic thought 
broadly without becoming superficial. It is because she deals with these basic 
trends rather than centering in this or that theory or combination of theories 
that her point of view has depth and is not erroneous through being a one-sided 
defense or an oversimplified generalization. The author’s way of thinking then 
becomes one of the book’s major contributions to the social case-worker. 

In describing the neurotic personality, Dr. Horney emphasizes the actually 
existing conflicts and the individual’s attempts to solve them, as well as his 
actually existing anxieties and the defenses he has built up against them. Thus 
she focuses not only upon the nature of the individual at any given moment, but 
also upon his reality situation in which the thinking and feeling trends of the 
times in his particular culture group are strong determinants of his response to 
that reality. Dr. Horney states: 


This emphasis on the actual situation does not mean that I discard the idea that es- 
sentially neuroses develop out of early childhood experiences. But I differ from many 
psychoanalytic writers inasmuch as I do not consider it justified to focus our attention 
in a sort of one-sided fascination and to consider later reactions essentially as repetitions 
of earlier ones. I want to show that the relation between childhood experiences and later 
conflicts is much more intricate than is assumed by these psychoanalysts who proclaim 
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a simple cause and effect relationship. ... . When we focus our attention on the actual 
neurotic difficulties we recognize that neuroses are generated not only by incidental in- 
dividual experiences, but also by the specific cultural conditions under which we live. 
In fact the cultural conditions not only lend weight and color to the individual experi- 
ences but in the last analysis determine their particular form... . . When we realize the 
great import of cultural conditions on neuroses the biological and physiological condi- 
tions, which are considered by Freud to be their root, recede into the background. The 
influence of these latter factors should be considered only on the basis of well-established 
evidence [pp. vii-viii]. 


This orientation, which implies a shift in emphasis rather than a totally new 
departure, has led the author to some new interpretations for a number of basic 
problems in neuroses. She differentiates the neurotic individual from one whose 
response may seem neurotic although it may represent merely a normal response 
to the different social code of another culture or to a pathological social situation 
in the same culture. Dr. Horney makes clear that although a neurosis involves 
deviation from the normal this important criterion is not sufficient, for persons 
may deviate from the general pattern without having a neurosis, in which event 
the deviation may represent a wise protection against certain circumstances. 
The meaning of the term “neurotic” is clarified, and this is a timely contribu- 
tion, for there has been such widespread confusion as to what constitutes a 
neurosis that not only has the term been used indiscriminately but there also 
has been widespread indiscriminate practice. Deep-seated neurotic conditions 
frequently have been postulated erroneously. For example, absorbed as they 
have been in the individual and his reactions as based on early relationship ex- 
periences, some workers have been prone to conclude neurosis, given certain 
symptomatic behavior, largely because one could well expect this condition as an 
outgrowth of the earlier experiences. It might, however, be a relatively normal 
response to the existent social reality. Thus in focusing on the early individual 
experiences the worker might be ensnared through close adherence to theory 
which interprets the present in terms of the past and thereby lose sight of the 
logic of the individual’s response to the present reality. In Dr. Horney’s differ- 
entiation of the “situation neurosis,’ which might even be termed “situation 
response,” from the “character neurosis” there is a valuable point of view for 
those social case-workers who in the past few years have centered in the indi- 
vidual somewhat to the exclusion of social factors. There are wide implications 
for them also in terms of case-work treatment emphasis. 

In differentiating these two groups, Dr. Horney describes in simple language, 
the development of the character neurosis and the structure by which it can be 
recognized in any social situation. Throughout she clarifies human behavior by 
distinguishing between what could be considered normal needs and emotional 
responses thereto from needs and responses which could be characterized as 
neurotic. This distinction is a particularly important one for social case-workers 
—for it should help them in determining treatment responsibility. In contrast to 
erring sometimes by postulating character neurosis where it does not exist, they 
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have sometimes noi recognized this condition and thereby have persisted in 
treating individuals who are outside the therapeutic scope of the social case- 
worker. In contrasting treatment of the two groups Dr. Horney comments: 
“One of the outstanding differences between the two types of neuroses is the 
great facility of therapeutic results in the situation neurosis” (p. 92). In these 
cases psychoanalysis is neither necessary nor advisable. Therapy, the author 
brings out, implies changing the environment in so far as possible and modifying 
certain attitudes through understanding discussion of the feelings that have been 
engendered through the situation. She states: “In character neuroses thera- 
peutic treatment has to proceed under great difficulties and consequently ex- 
tends over a long period of time, sometimes too long a period for the patient to 
wait to be cured” (p. 92). One of the problems confronting social workers today 
is that of determining their areas of professional responsibility in the treatment 
of individuals who present certain personality deviations. Dr. Horney’s differ- 
entiation of the neuroses, which though explicit is rich in descriptive material, 
should be helpful in solving this problem. 

Social case-workers who have attained some integration of psychoanalytic 
concepts will find confirmation of their own thinking throughout this book, for 
they in contrast to some psychiatrists and psychoanalysts have not been able to 
depart from the social factors to a more exclusive concentration on the individ- 
ual. In spite of certain trends in that direction throughout the field for the most- 
part they have had to apply psychoanalytic concepts in work with the individual 
as an integral part of a social setting. This has involved a practical utilization of 
basic concepts rather than a more academic concern with theories that have not 
proved useful. One would expect this book to be well received by social case- 
workers because of its practical contribution to their professional orientation. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Administrative Psychiatry. By Witt1am A. Bryan, M.D. New York: 

W. W. Norton Co., 1936. Pp. 349. $3.50. 

If social progress can be measured in terms of achievement of certain hu- 
manitarian ideals, then there is nothing more startling in our social structure 
than the development of the modern state hospital for the mentally sick. It is 
only a few years ago that the state hospital was the dreaded lunatic asylum 
about which people spoke in horror and which everybody avoided. Even the 
pioneer leader in the mental-hygiene movement could hardly foresee that within 
the generation the state hospital would become a community center in mental 
hygiene with a wide educational program and mental-hygiene clinics radiating 
from it throughout the community, especially in the elementary schools. That 
the mysterious alienist of a generation ago should become a consultant in child 
problems certainly was not dreamed of, neither by psychiatrist nor by educator, 
and yet this is one of the greatest functions of a modern state hospital. One can 
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find state hospitals functioning in this capacity in many of our states. Naturally 
one is curious as to what the forces are which brought about this change. The 
luxury of the equipment of our general hospitals can be easily explained by the 
tremendous progress in medicine, especially surgery, which can demonstrate its 
advances effectively and spectacularly. One can find splendid general hospitals 
even in the communities not particularly advanced, and the idea of a general 
hospital could always be easily sold to the public in terms of “overhauling 
plant,” “refueling plant,” etc. It is quite infrequent that general hospitals are 
more excellent and better technically equipped than the physicians on their 
staffs. That form is better than the content is a peculiar feature of American 
civilization which a foreigner is at a loss to understand. Even if one picks up a 
popular magazine one is invariably struck by the excellence of illustrations and 
the relative paucity of the literary material. If the progress in the general hospi- 
tal can be explained by the tremendous advances in medicine, how can we ex- 
plain the rise of the state hospitals when, as a matter of fact, there have been no 
particularly great advances in psychiatry in the last thirty years? Certainly not 
on the same scale which would compare with the discovery of insulin for dia- 
betes, of liver extract for pernicious anemia, blood groupings, X-ray, etc. The 
reasons are probably psychological. In the first place, a certain amount of guilt 
for extremely poor support which state hospitals have been receiving in the 
past; and, second, the hope that, if a mental hospital will become a real medical 
institution like a general hospital, the same progress will take place in psychiatry 
as has taken place in the rest of medicine. 

What the modern hospital is really like, or perhaps should be, is brought out 
very clearly by the author of this book. I say “should be’ because there are 
only very few state hospitals which can compare with the author’s institution, 
which can rightly serve as a model for other state hospitals. Dr. Bryan came to 
Worcester, which was allowedly a good state hospital and which had a fine scien- 
tific tradition, having there such men as Adolf Meyer, Orton, Cotton, etc. His 
job was so much more difficult then, as he was constantly questioned about the 
wisdom of breaking up things which have proved themselves to be so useful in 
the past. Without showing any photographs of the farm or herds of cattle, 
which seem to be the prize achievement of so many of our state hospitals, Dr. 
Bryan begins his volume with a discussion of the relationship of a state hospital 
to the central administrative bodies in the state. He brings out the necessity of 
freedom from political control for the state hospital executive. Politics is cer- 
tainly the most corruptive influence we have in our state hospital, and unfor- 
tunately the author’s own state has not been free from it lately. One can really 
marvel how hospital executives remain year after year, protecting the institution 
from political control, often waging a losing fight—which unfortunately is only 
too true of our midwestern states, including Illinois. Then the author discusses 
the three major factors in the state hospital, i.e., the personnel, the educational 
work, and the research. In a chapter on personnel the author stresses the neces- 
sity of special training for everybody who comes in contact with the sick pa- 
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tients. He stresses the constant education of the staff and shows how this is 
carried out at Worcester. The chapter on research is particularly stimulating, 
as it is full of shrewd observations and suggestions. There is an excellent chap- 
ter on organization of out-patient clinics by the state hospital. At Worcester the 
out-patient psychiatric clinic is located downtown and is supported jointly by 
the community and the state. Care of psychiatric cases thus becomes a com- 
munity responsibility rather than a public function of the state hospital. Re- 
viewing the function of the state hospital, the author comes to the conclusion 
that just as the care of the mentally sick became a state function, so eventually 
will the care of the physically sick come under the jurisdiction of the state, as 
the economic cost of medical care is far too great and can hardly be borne by 
the people. 

If one has lived in a state hospital one knows the terrific inertia and stagna- 
tion which affects not only the patients but also the personnel. To make the 
state hospital an alive, energetic, progressive institution, one must have a keen 
person with ideas, energy, and imagination, and in the present setup the only 
person who can wake up and organize a state hospital is the hospital superin- 
tendent. Although I am no great admirer of dictatorships, I am quite sure that 
to a large extent it is the hospital executive who makes the hospital. We ought 
to be extremely grateful to Dr. Bryan for telling us how he does it. 

J. Kasanin, M.D. 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 
MICHAEL REESE HospITAL 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Reading, Writing and Speech Problems in Children: A Presentation of 
Certain Types of Disorders in the Development of the Language Faculty. 
By SAMUEL TorREY OrtTON, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1937. Pp. 215. $2.00. 

They who have been following Dr. Orton’s important work in nonreaders, as 
well as clinicians generally who have the nonreading child to treat, will look tothis 
volume with much interest. In it the author sketches broadly some results of his 
own many years’ experience and research with children handicapped in reading, 
speech, or allied expressive functions, at the same time that he reviews the 
ground as to these several associated functions and the known underlying neuro- 
logical conditions. Thus he refreshingly goes over the postulates as to the psy- 
chology of laterality, with specific discussion of left- and right-handedness, 
eyedness, footedness; the genetically intergraded individuals; and the theory of, 
and some evidence as to, cerebral dominance. Word blindness and word deaf- 
ness, as well as agraphia, motor aphasia, and apraxia, are each described; and, 
of course, the practice of forcing left-handed children to use their right hand 
comes in for discussion. All this forms the first of the three chapters in this 
short book. The second concerns itself with more detailed description of the 
above-mentior.ed syndromes, with case illustrations. Here the photographic re- 
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productions of some of the children’s writing, especially mirror writers, before 
and after treatment, are especially absorbing. The third chapter, after a brief 
interpretation of the findings, is devoted entirely to methods of treatment. 
The book, as might be expected in one emanating from Dr. Orton, is primarily 
oriented in neurology and, of course, heavily saturated with strephosymbolia. 
In so far as it is so deeply sunk in brain anatomy and pathology, the nonmedical 
reader—and this reviewer is willing to hazard the guess that this comment also 
holds for the physician not specializing in neuroanatomy—will find himself often 
treading terra incognita. The question, for example, whether “the cortices of 
the angular gyrus region have reached a sufficient anatomical or physiological 
maturity”’ (p. 20), will probably not greatly excite most schoolteachers who see 
their pupil failing in reading, social workers who must deal with the symptomatic 
behavior which the failure engenders, or even psychologists who are called upon 
to diagnose or treat the condition—unless perchance some of these latter are 
interested in reviewing their graduate courses in neuroanatomy. The book is, in 
a word, written from the neurologist’s viewpoint and will be most easily followed 
by the clinician with such orientation. All this is, however, not to minimize its 
value for others to whom the nonreader is part of the clinical fodder. The de- 
scription of the syndromes, with the illustrative material, is not only valuable 
but in spots even fascinating; and one’s lack of, or rustiness in, one’s neuro- 
anatomy will not prevent one’s grasping Orton’s viewpoint as to the case in 
question; and this viewpoint is, of course, too arresting to be overlooked. Then, 
too, there is a Glossary, helpful in elucidating the more technical expressions. 
More serious in the present reviewer’s opinion is this complete dominance, in 
the book, of the Orton viewpoint, with too little attention to factors other than 
brain pathology, especially emotional. There is an occasional promise that such 
other psychological processes that go to make up a whole personality will be 
considered, but one looks in vain for fulfilment. Nor is there any reference at all 
in the entire book to the work of others in the field, whose approaches are dif- 
ferently oriented. True, the book is a short one; and Orton, one assumes, in- 
tended to limit it to the specific varieties of cases discussed. One would then be 
constrained to criticize the title and suggest preceding it with the word “Some,” 
since the question may well be raised whether there are not speech, writing, and 
reading problems in children that do not fall within any of the classifications the 


volume describes. 
S. J. Beck 
MICHAEL REESE HOspPITAL 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


Modern Politics and Administration: A Study of the Creative State. 
By MarsHaty E. Dimocx. New York: American Book Co., 1937. 
Pp. xiii+440. $3.00. 

This book is not a compendium of information about local, state, and national 
government. It is the result of much study by a distinguished professor of 
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political science in the University of Chicago of the problems of public adminis- 
tration. Professor Dimock has had particularly in mind the new problems which 
the present trend toward a “‘service state” (p. 39) is creating. The fact that the 
government now “‘acts as protector, assistor, regulator, and as owner and opera- 
tor’’ (p. 53) requires administrative techniques and skills entirely unknown in 
public administration a century ago. 

While most textbook writers make the constitutional divisions between 
federal, state, and local governments seem quite simple, Professor Dimock points 
out what the social worker discovers in the course of her work—that there is a 
bewildering overlapping in ‘taxation, roads, police, schools, recreation, public 
works, public utilities, public welfare, and trade and commerce.” 

A listing of some of the chapter headings indicates the scope of the book and 
the general approach of the author to the problems of public administration. It 
is divided into two parts: “Politics” and ‘“‘Administration.”” Some of the chap- 
ters in Part I are ‘‘Functions of Government,” ‘“Democracy in an Industrialized 
Country,” “Social Reform and the Constitution,’ while in Part II “The 
Strategy of Management,” ‘‘Man Power,” “Administrative Regulation,” 
“Government Control of the Economic System,” and “The Expert and the 
Layman” are discussed. 

Of the problems in management which Professor Dimock discusses, social 
workers will perhaps be most interested in civil service and employer-employee 
relationships in public agencies. 

It should be noted that Professor Dimock sees the state as a ‘‘planning, 
serving, creative force in human affairs” (p. 39) which is in sharp contrast with 
the conception of government as an “umpire’’ restricted to maintaining the 
existing order. The removal of conditions which cause dissatisfaction, he says, 
is ‘‘part of the grand strategy of government,” and he finds the state in its 
efforts to meet new conditions functioning as social engineer and doctor, as “‘a 
public service corporation, performing certain acts .. . . and charging for them, 
usually in the form of taxes” (p. 56), as well as a policeman. 

While in general agreement with Professor Dimock, there are points on which 
one who knows the development and problems of public administration through 
our public social services may reach different conclusions. For example, in 
speaking of the several “levels” of government with which public administration 
is lodged, he remarks that the national and municipal governments are growing 
in importance while the states and counties are “going down hill” (p. 95). In the 
social welfare field the nation, state, and county have become the important 
agencies with a developing tendency, increased by the Social Security Act, to 
make the county merely the administrative agent of the state. For more than 
a hundred years the trend in our public social services has been to increase the 
functions and responsibilities of the state and more recently to abandon the town 
or city in favor of the county or a district composed of several counties as the 
local administrative unit. Great progress toward this objective has been made 
in both the health and the social welfare fields during the last fifteen years. 
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These are not unimportant or cheap services, as the public is coming slowly to 
realize. Moreover, farm legislation follows this administrative pattern and labor 
legislation is federal and state, so that the responsibilities of the states are 
increasing in very important fields. 

While during the depression, as Professor Dimock points out, the federal 
government sometimes found it necessary to deal directly with municipal 
governments and should and doubtless will continue to do so as the need 
develops, this policy cannot be followed in some of our most important public 
programs. 

Altogether this carefully documented book should prove interesting and use- 
ful to public welfare administrators. Professor Dimock is not only an expert in 
his field but he writes well. Indeed, he states a point of view so well that one 
wonders why he thinks the quotations from others at the beginning of each 


chapter are useful. 
GRACE ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Administrative Labor Legislation. By Joun B. ANDREWS. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 231. $2.50. 

“Administrative law” is a phrase that has become familiar to the American 
public only within the last few years, although it is a concept that has been 
used much longer in other countries. We have heard much more about it since 
the first session of Congress in the Roosevelt administration, which put through 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. The Act in itself was brief and very 
general, but the power that it granted to administrative authorities to make 
rules and regulations—that is, to create administrative law—was surprisingly 
extensive, even to some of those who were in the official family. The administra- 
tion was charged with usurping legislative authority and of exercising what 
were essentially judicial functions. The doctrine of the separation of powers, 
as sketched in the Constitution and elaborated in tradition, became one of the 
principal issues of public discussion; and the grant of far-reaching powers to 
make rules and regulations to administrative bodies appeared to many to be 
a blow at the foundations of American political institutions. 

But there seems to have been much unwarranted sound and fury in this 
discussion. In his excellent but brief treatise on Administrative Labor Legislation 
Dr. John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, shows that, as a matter of fact, administrative law in the field of labor 
legislation is not new in the United States and gives a lucid description of its 
functions and limitations. The legislature is unable to draft a bill that specifies 
all the administrative devices needed to make the law work. Consequently, it 
delineates the policies which are proposed with respect to some field of labor or 
other subject and then provides that the administrative authority shall have 
power to make rules and regulations which, when approved and promulgated 
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in the manner specified, shall have “the force and effect of law.’’ Problems arise 
that require prompt action; to wait until the legislature or Congress convenes 
to amend the law would prevent carrying out the plain intent of the legislator 
for an indefinite time. Hence, the legislative bodies have more and more in- 
structed the administrative authorities to adopt whatever regulations are 
necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes of the law, always, of course, 
subject to judicial review. As long as the promulgation of rules and regulations 
was restricted to such bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
Federal Trade Commission, the general public heard little of this new kind of 
“delegated”’ legislation, but with the growing importance of the labor move- 
ment the delegation of power to make rules and regulations began to impinge 
upon the relations of labor and capital. Thus, a vested interest utilized the 
constitutional bogey to fight legislation in the interest of labor. Within the last 
few years, Dr. Andrews points out, “the stream of legal labor regulations has 
been more than doubled in volume through the promulgation by labor depart- 
ments of ‘administrative rules’ which have ‘the force and effect of law.’ ”’ 

Besides the general discussion of administrative labor law Dr. Andrews in- 
cludes a very useful chapter on court decisions relating to the constitutionality 
of statutes that delegate rule-making power to the administrative authority. 
In the Appendix to the volume he includes a suggested draft of a bill for an act 
granting rule-making power and a sample administrative regulation drawn from 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. This readable little book should be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to the large number of persons who are coming into public 
welfare and social security positions for the first time and who will have to 
learn both how to make and how to use administrative law. 


R. CryDE WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Recovery Problem in the United States. By the BRooxincs INstITU- 

TION. Washington, D.C., 1936. Pp. xiv+709. $4.00. 

Practically everyone has given some thought to the subject of this book. 
Members of the profession of social work especially have had reason to meditate 
upon the road to recovery. They are not ordinarily allowed to take a detached 
position but are expected to assume leadership in the prevention of economic 
distress as well as in its relief. 

This book permits them to check their economic theories with those of the 
professional economist, although its scope is expressly confined to problems of 
recovery and not of reform. It is to be hoped that they will welcome the op- 
portunity. There is evidence that economists might profitably study the litera- 
ture of reform and social workers the literature of economics, with discrimina- 
tion, of course, in both cases as to what is read and careful weighing of the 
reasoning presented. 
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The authors of this book do not attempt to develop a theory of business 
cycles but rather to give the story of what actually happened in this particular 
cycle. They have attempted to show the relationship between the various 
events and their significance. In Part I the American depression is placed in 
its world-setting. We see what happened here in its relation to the World War 
upheaval and the post-war developments in other countries. In Part II the 
history of events in this country from 1929 to 1936 is given. These years show 
three distinct economic periods: the two phases of the depression, autumn, 
1929, to spring, 1931, and from that date to 1932-33; then comes the recovery 
period, 1933-36. In Part III the readjustments needed to promote recovery are 
discussed. The degree of recovery in the United States is shown to be ap- 
preciably less than in many, although not all, other countries. No positive cor- 
relation was found between the degree of recovery and the policies of the 
government. 

The analysis of the employment situation leads to an estimate of between 
nine and ten million still unemployed in 1936, some seven to eight million more 
than in 1929, in spite of the decrease since the bottom of the depression. No 
permanent body of unemployed of this size is considered inevitable or neces- 
sary. The authors estimate that with opportunity for a necessary redistribution 
of the working population, especially as between the manufacturing and other 
occupations, and with production at the relative level of 1929 there would be 
a labor shortage. Whether this will occur will depend, they believe, upon many 
factors, some of which are within the control of the people of this country and 
some of which are not. 

They found both factors favorable to recovery in the present situation and 
others deemed unfavorable. Conditions as they actually were at the time of 
writing were in the main considered favorable; the circumstances unfavorable 
to recovery were certain threatening possibilities which might become realities. 
Among the unfavorable aspects of the situation were the unstable international 
situation, the danger of credit inflation from superabundant bank reserves, the 
doubtfulness concerning the will and power of the government to curtail ex- 
penditures, and finally the danger of mistaken labor and industrial policies. 
The labor policy under consideration which they judged most unwise was that 
pertaining to reduction of working hours. Other policies feared were ill-con- 
ceived proposals for the regulation of output, prices, and industrial practices. 

Their essential requirements for recovery briefly stated are: a balanced fed- 
eral budget, maintenance of a fixed price of gold and stability of the foreign 
exchanges, reciprocal trade agreements with other countries, maintenance of the 
present ratio of wages and prices with emphasis on price reductions as the means 
of distributing the results of technological progress, maintenance in general of 
prevailing hours of work, and elimination of private and public policies that 
tend to restrict output or prevent increase in productive efficiency. 


HAZEL Kyrk 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Unemployment Relief in Periods of Depression: A Study of Measures 
Adopted in Certain American Cities, 1857 through 1922. By LEAH 
HANNAH FEDER. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. Pp. 384. 
$2.50. 

In her study of Unemployment Relief in Periods of Depression, Miss Feder has 
presented a history that throws a flood of light on past experience and offers 
substantial help toward constructive planning for the future. The book deals 
with six depressions: those of 1857-58, 1873-79, 1893-97, 1907-8, 1914-15, and 
1920-22. A mass of material has been widely and painstakingly gathered, care- 
fully analyzed, and well organized. It is interestingly presented with well- 
selected and significant details. The usefulness of the book is increased by the 
chapter titles and numerous section headings, the Selected Bibliography, and the 
excellent Index. An admirable closing chapter summarizes the study by periods 
and in general trends. 

The reader will wish, however, to add summarizing paragraphs of his own 
thought, for his interest is held—indeed, fascinated if he is a social worker—to 
see the way in which various threads in the pattern grow stronger and brighter 
or tend to fade as one period succeeds another. It is not alone the treatment of 
unemployment relief that unrolls, but in important respects it is the history and 
philosophy of social work. 

Among the various threads that weave in and out as the web of this 
history of unemployment relief lengthens are some that have been discussed 
long and in detail by social workers and some that even yet have received 
but little attention. The second chapter, dealing with the depression of 1857, is 
entitled ‘“The Public-Private Controversy Emerges.” Earnest social thinkers 
found public relief capricious, political, and demoralizing, and believed that only 
efficient private agencies could rightly cope with the need. Through the depres- 
sion of the seventies, with the rise of the charity organization society movement, 
and on through the depression of the nineties and that of 1907-8, this strand grew 
stronger and clearer. The evils of undifferentiated mass relief and the need of 
careful individual treatment were increasingly recognized. The private agencies 
holding such ideals grew steadily more influential, better organized, and more 
capable. By the depression of 1914 some criticism of private agencies had arisen, 
and public agencies in some places were assuming greater responsibilities and 
developing higher standards of work. More co-operation between the two was 
developing, although distrust of the competence of public agencies on the part of 
private agencies still lingered. 

Up to the late nineteen-twenties, private family agencies disregarded the fact that public 

agencies were already carrying at least three-quarters of the ordinary relief load; and 

their present complete acceptance of the principle that the relief of unemployment is 
and should be in the main a public function represents the quite recent abandonment of 

a traditional position [p. 350}. 


The widening of the government ar-as concerned with relief and co-operation 
in unemployment relief is another interesting thread to follow. In 1857 and 1873 
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the concern was almost wholly local. It continued mainly so in 1893. By 1914 
there was “The Recognition of Unemployment as a National Problem.” 
National studies were made, and national social-work agencies came into the 
picture, bringing nationwide exchange of thought and experience. In the depres- 
sion of 1920 the President of the United States called a conference. Federal 
concern was evident, although at that point it was still informal and directed 
only to stiffening state and local responsibility. 

Demonstrations on the part of the unemployed are an important strand in 
each depression. In 1857 such demonstrations were instrumental in getting the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia to undertake public works. The depression 
of the seventies saw many meetings of the unemployed—some peaceful, sending 
deputations to the mayors with reasonable requests and constructive sugges- 
tions, some more impatient and even violent. In 1894 Coxey’s Army, marching 
across the country to Washington, ‘‘created a unique method of bringing the 
plight of the unemployed before the country, a method used in later depressions 
and receiving the same colorful publicity” (p. 97). While authorities were 
disturbed at the time, the reader is impressed, however, with the fact that both 
the authorities and the social agencies very commonly failed to deal reasonably 
and constructively with demonstrations of the unemployed. 

Another interesting trend that appears from the beginning is that of migra- 
tion under relief auspices from urban to rural areas—a trend that never seems to 
have received careful analysis. The part played by newspapers in unemployment 
relief from period to period is another sometimes helpful and often complicating 
element and a thread interesting to trace. 

The book gives much space to the subjects of public works, work relief, and 
the care of the homeless. These and many other subjects—the forms of relief, 
adjustment of case-treatment processes and administrative methods to meet the 
emergent situation, volunteer and paid personnel—weave in and out through 
the record of the six periods of depression with evidence of many definite lessons 
learned as time goes on. It is a book that everyone interested in problems and 
policies of public relief and welfare administration will find interesting and 
thought-provoking. 

GERTRUDE VAILE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Prison Life Is Different. By James A. Jounston. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. v+337. $3.00. 

The author, qualified by thirteen years of experience as warden of California’s 
two great prisons at Folsom and San Quentin, and with nearly a lifetime of 
work in the field of penology, and present warden of the United States Peni- 
tentiary on Alcatraz Island, tells of prison life and discusses problems of prison 
management in Prison Life Is Different. The materials in the: book are from 
San Quentin and Folsom—none is from Alcatraz. 
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The book is written in the first person, with a wealth of anecdotes and per- 
sonal reminiscences. In its pages the stories of more than a hundred California 
and West Coast convicts, bandits, lawbreakers, murderers, highwaymen, bank 
burglars, bunco artists, porch climbers, yeggs, and stick-up men are given. A 
chapter is devoted to the author’s account of his handling of Mooney and Bill- 
ings and their associates and to an account of their case. The volume is illustrat- 
ed by some striking and informative pictures from Folsom and San Quentin, 
showing the plant as a whole, the yard, inside of a cell block, in the dining-room, 
in the prison school, and other views. Some novel material is presented, such as 
samples of letters received by the warden; verbatim accounts of interviews with 
prisoners in many types of situations and statements of prisoners at other times; 
conversations overheard in a cell block at night. Account is made of nearly fifty 
great and near-great visitors to San Quentin, such as William Jennings Bryan, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Lincoln Steffens, Henry Ford, and others too numerous to 
mention. A chapter is devoted to the attitudes and actions of the prisoners dur- 
ing the days of the great World War. Altogether the account of prison life con- 
tained in the book furnishes a wide description of the kaleidoscopic life in a large, 
modern penal institution. The presentation is colorful and vivid. 

In the account of San Quentin and Folsom the author tells of some two dozen 
practical improvements made during his administration of these prisons. They 
range from such items as the installation of blowers to reduce dust in a mill and 
getting more circulation of air in a cell block to the handling of the insane prison- 
er and the establishment of honor prison road camps. 

From his long experience Warden Johnston makes a forceful case for the 
abolition of corporal punishment in a penal institution and reports that his 
institutions were improved after the elimination of all corporal punishment. He 
states the needs for work for prisoners and tells of his successful experience with 
honor road-construction camps. Warden Johnston calls the “finest prison a 
monument to neglected youth” and urges early preventive measures. He advo- 
cates probation, based on the suitability of the individual, for some first offend- 
ers. He speaks of parole as “I think it is the best plan so far devised for releasing 
convicts from prison under circumstances favorable to their going straight” 
(p. 184). He recommends the permanent confinement, with considerate treat- 
ment, of criminals after repeated convictions in order to prevent confirmed 
criminals from continually preying upon society. 

The book will be of interest to laymen because of its graphic and complete 
portrayal of prison life. The discussion of problems in prison management, by 
this experienced administrator, commend themselves to students of penology 
The book is of further interest because of its wide and enjoyable reminiscences 


DonALD S. HARTZELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Housing Management. By BEATRICE GREENFIELD ROSAHN and ABRAHAM 
GOLDFELD. New York: Covici-Friede, 1937. Pp. 414. $4.00. 


Housing management has been a matter of serious concern to private opera- 
tors of real estate for a long time, but public housing and limited-dividend hous- 
ing have been so negligible up to the present time that the management of hous- 
ing developments had little general interest. With the recent rise of a public 
housing movement and the actual construction of a considerable number of 
demonstration housing projects either by or under the auspices of the federal 
government has come a realization of the importance of management. The pub- 
lic has been more aware of the need for houses than it has of the necessity of 
managing them. Mrs. Rosahn and Mr. Goldfeld have done the housing move- 
ment a genuine service in publishing their volume on housing management at 
this early stage in the development of public housing in the United States. 

Housing Management is primarily the work of Mrs. Rosahn and Mr. Gold- 
feld, but they have had the advice and assistance of many persons who have 
been engaged in the management of privately owned housing enterprises and of 
others whose interest lies more in the field of public housing. They have drawn 
upon the experience of those who have managed the Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Apartments, the Amalgamated Co-operative Apartments, the City and Sub- 
urban Homes Company, and the Brooklyn Garden Apartments in Greater New 
York, the Cincinnati Model Homes, the Chatham Village Development in 
Pittsburgh, the Phipps Garden Apartments at Woodside, Long Island, and the 
Marshall Field Garden Apartments and the Michigan Boulevard Garden Apart- 
ments in Chicago. The book is divided into four parts and twenty chapters. 
The parts deal with “Administration,” “Building Maintenance,” “Community 
Activities,’ and the “Management Practices of Nine Housing Projects.” 

Other American books on housing have dealt with the need of decent, health- 
ful houses and with standards, but the authors believe that they have written 
the first full-length book on the subject of housing management in the United 
States. They outline concretely and in detail the job of the housing manager 
and his various assistants, which includes the job of the manager before the con- 
struction of the building, the selection and placement of tenants, the conditions 
of tenancy, personnel problems, legal and accounting practices, maintenance 
of mechanical equipment of the building, the relation of the management to the 
tenants, recreation for children and adults, etc. The descriptions of the nine 
housing projects under private management but occupied by tenants of low or 
moderate incomes are particularly useful in giving clear pictures of management 
practices. A classified list of rules and regulations for housing projects is in- 
cluded, and in the Appendix a well-written outline and a simple explanation of 
the law relating to landlord and tenant are given. 

R. CLYDE WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Social Work Year Book, 1937. Edited by Russett H. Kurtz. New York: 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. Pp. 709. $4.00. 

In his Preface the new editor of the Social Work Year Book advises the 
reader who wishes to trace the most significant recent developments in the 
social-work field to consult the basic articles ‘‘Public Welfare” and ‘‘The Social 
Security Act.’’ The former article was written by Fred K. Hoehler, director of 
the American Public Welfare Association, and the latter by Eveline M. Burns, 
of Columbia University. 

In some respects these two articles demonstrate both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of the Year Book. Both are admirably succinct. It would be diffi- 
cult to compress the facts into briefer compass—and that is a service not to be 
underrated. On the other hand, as the editor himself points out, the Year 
Book reports “current status rather than merely the events of recent months” 
and is therefore “less a year book than a concise encyclopaedia.” This means 
that the authors attempt encyclopedic treatment within a space limitation un- 
favorable to that purpose. Mr. Hoehler’s article, for example, devotes less than 
two columns to the topic ‘‘Effect of the Depression [on Public Welfare]’”’ and 
scarcely mentions the developments on the institutional side (a topic that is 
likewise skimped in the companion article by Marietta Stevenson entitled 
‘Public Welfare, State and Local Agencies’). 

The knowledge that they are rather rigidly limited in the number of words 
they may use encourages the authors of many of the articles to resort to con- 
densed forms of statement that sometimes conceal or even distort their mean- 
ing. Dr. Burns, for example, does not mention that old age benefits under Title 
II of the Social Security Act do not become payable to qualified individuals 
until 1942; and in speaking of the limitations placed upon federal assistance 
in the public assistance titles of the Act, she makes no reference to the 5 per 
cent that may be used either for administration or to increase the individual 
grants—a provision in which social workers are specially interested. Similarly, 
Mr. Hoehler uses the abbreviated expression “matching” in referring to the 
attempts of the federal relief authority to force state and local governments to 
contribute larger shares of the relief funds—a term that certainly gives an inac- 
curate impression of what actually occurred. Again in speaking of the First 
Federal Relief Act, which was administered by Fred C. Croxton, he uses a 
short cut and says, “These funds, loaned to a heterogeneous assortment of 
local private agencies..... ” It is true that these funds were loans, and it is 
also true that in some jurisdictions they were administered by private agencies. 
But the actual fact is that the loans were made to the states on application of 
their respective governors and never directly to any private agency. In short, 
these articles, and most of those examined by the writer, provide admirable 
sketches of their respective fields but tend to be too condensed to meet the 
needs of those in search of something more than a general outline of the subject. 

A number of topics appear in this Year Book for the first time. Of leading 
importance among these new articles are “Financing Public Social Work,” 
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by Roy Blough; ‘‘Resettlement,’’ by Beulah Amidon; “Civilian Conservation 
Corps,’ by Frank Ernest Hill; ‘‘Work Relief,’”’ by Joanna C. Colcord; “‘Co- 
ordinating Councils,” by Thomas W. Gosling; and ‘Self-Help Co-operatives,” 
by Udo Rall. 

Part II of the Year Book contains a directory of agencies in social work and 
related fields. The part devoted to ‘State Agencies, Public’ contains one ex- 
ceedingly useful innovation. The listing of the administration of the various 
titles of the Social Security Act is in italics. This makes it possible to run 
through the organizational summary of any state government and pick out 
quickly the departments, divisions, or bureaus responsible for the various 
social services provided under the Act. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated to Fred S. Hall, now retired, whose 
name is associated with the editing of the first three yearbooks. The general 
quality of the present volume provides gratifying assurance that the new editor 


is well able to carry on in Mr. Hall’s tradition. 
W. McM. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Old Age and the Social Security Act. By THomas L. Norton. Buffalo: Foster & 

Stewart, 1937. Pp. 116. $1.00. 

Mr. Norton, an associate professor of economics in the University of Buffalo, tells 
us in his Preface that he does not regard this book ‘‘as a definitive study but as a con- 
tribution . . . . to current thinking’”’ on the provisions for the aged in the Social Se- 
curity Act. He thinks with most other students of the subject that amendment of the 
Act will be necessary and canvasses suggestions that have been made. 

The reader will find here a good brief description of the plan for old age benefits as 
submitted to the President by the Cabinet Committee and its change by Congress, at 
the insistence of Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau, from the principle of a limited 
reserve to a full reserve with resulting higher costs to the younger groups in the in- 
surance scheme. 

Mr. Norton has in general confined his discussion to the history of the Act and has 
not discussed the ‘administrative procedures and problems which have developed in 
the past year and a half. In his criticism of the Act, he accepts the theory that old age 
benefits and old age assistance are competing rather than supplementary systems and 
that this is sure to be the source of much confusion and discontent in the future. This 
theory, which ignores labor’s general position with regard to relief, has been much 
publicized by the president of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, to whose 
assistance Mr. Norton makes acknowledgment in his Preface. 

As to his suggestion for amendment of the old age benefits system (Titles II and 
VIII of the Act), Mr. Norton will find general agreement among social workers that 
the coverage of the Act should be extended and that the scheme recommended by the 
Cabinet Committee and the President for voluntary annuities to be sold at cost by 
the government but eliminated from the original Wagner-Lewis Bill by Congress should 
be reconsidered. On the current cost versus reserve controversy, Mr. Norton favors 
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the former with ‘‘a moderate contingency reserve,” clearly necessary to take the 
system through a depression period when contributions may sharply decline but pay- 
ment of benefits must continue. 

The chapter and recommendation on ‘‘Old Age Assistance” gives only a very brief 
historical discussion. The root problems in administration, and this is especially true 
of the discussion of the problem of determining ‘‘need,’’ are not adequately discussed. 
Unfortunately Robert T. Lansdale’s useful study of the Administration of Old Age 
Assistance in Three States was apparently not known to Mr. Norton, as it is not listed 
in the Bibliography, although published last summer. In a book as brief as this one it 
would not be possible to present the problems as social workers know them, but as such 
problems are usually not understood by economists, one suspects that is the reason why 
Mr. Lansdale’s studies were ignored. For those who find reading the Security Act and 
committee hearings hard going, Mr. Norton’s chapters on the old age benefits will be 
welcomed and useful. 


A Merit System for Pennsylvania: A Report Submitted to Governor George H. 
Earle by the Pennsylvania Federation for the Merit System. 2d ed. Philadel- 
phia, 1937. Pp. 117. $0.25. 

Personnel Problems in Maine. By ORREN C. HoORMELL. Brunswick, Me.: Bow- 
doin College, 1936. Pp. 80. $1.25; paper, $0.75. 

Neither Pennsylvania nor Maine has had an official, state-wide civil service system. 
In Pennsylvania this Report shows some progress has been made toward that objective 
by placing the staff of a few state departments under a merit system. Both reports 
recommend a state-wide civil service headed by a personnel board with rule-making 
power and limited administrative responsibility and with executive responsibility for 
the administration of the proposed laws lodged in a state director of personnel to be 
appointed by the board for an indefinite term. 

In his report of a study of the Maine situation Professor Hormell of Bowdoin College 
notes the recent increase in public employees through the state liquor stores and the 
administration of the Social Security Act and points out that the personnel for these 
new services was “chosen from the several districts of the state... . largely ona 
basis of bipartisan distribution of patronage among those who had served the parties 
well or were expected to give such service in the future” (p. 19). This is an all too 
familiar picture. 

The Pennsylvania Report is sponsored by a large number of professional and civil 
organizations, including the Pennsylvania Division of the A.A.S.W., the State Medical 
Society, the Public Charities Association, organization of nurses and teachers but not, 
to be noted, the State Bar Association. 

‘Those who are at work in urging or drafting a new civil service system will want to 
study these reports. 


Statistical Aids for Community Planning. New York: Community Chests and 

Councils, Inc., 1937. Pp. 29. $0.50. 

This handbook should be useful to community planning agencies, both public and 
private. It is a compilation of some of the statistical data which are necessary in com- 
munity planning. The latest published rates for a number of social problems and the 
standards of service recommended are given, together with the methods of computa- 
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tion which are indicated simply and clearly. The material is arranged under the 
headings of health and care of the sick, recreation and group work, child care, and 
family welfare and relief. 

For some unknown reason, following the practice of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, rates for delinquency are given in terms of ten thousand population, and 
general mortality rates are given in terms of one hundred thousand population. The 
practice widely accepted by statisticians in the computation of rates is to express 
‘‘general’’ rates as so many per one thousand population and “‘special’’ rates as so 
many per one hundred thousand population. The use of a ten-thousand base is both 
unnecessary and confusing when the simple distinction between bases for general and 
special rates is available. 

The table on page 8 is not clear; too much material has been put into it. The other 


tables are simple and easily understood. 
R. C. W. 


Smith Memorial Playgrounds and Playhouses and the Martin School Recreation 
Center: A Review of Two Charitable Trusts. By PHOEBE HALL VALENTINE. 
Philadelphia, 1936. Pp. 144. 

This little book is, to quote its Preface, ‘‘a running account of the venture of a trust 
company into the field of social welfare.’? The venture began in 1899 when, in ac- 
cordance with the will of Richard Smith, the trustee established a children’s play- 
house and playground in East Fairmont Park, Philadelphia. The estate prospered. 
When income beyond the maintenance needs of the park playground had accumulated, 
the trust company, on its own initiative and basing its action on a study of the city’s 
recreational needs, petitioned the court for permission to develop recreation centers 
for children in congested districts outside Fairmont Park. This permission was granted. 
Later a further application by the court of the cy-pres doctrine enabled the trustee to 
carry on recreation work in public school buildings and to acquire property for a 
summer camp outside the city. In 1927 another trust fund left ‘“‘to educate or make 
better citizens of the poor children of Philadelphia” set up the Martin School Recrea- 
tion Center, and its general administration was merged by the trustee with that of the 
Smith Playgrounds. 

This story of two trusts is in no sense a formal report. There are no statistics. It is 
rather a presentation of the author’s highly enlightened philosophy of children’s group 
work woven about an informal account of activities carried on over a period of years in 
several neighborhood centers. These centers, according to the author, combine the 
features of the progressive school, the social settlement, and the typical recreation 
center. This book will be of greatest interest to those engaged in group recreation 
work with children; but, on the theory expressed by Miss Valentine that ‘‘the line of 
demarcation between group work and case work is not clearly defined, and that one may 
supplement the other,’’ it has a real message for the case-worker too. 

Henry Cor LANPHER 


Youth Welfare in Philadelphia. By Francis M. WETHERILL. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1936. Pp. iv-+259. $2.00. 
This book is a naive attempt ‘0 present a few observations of its author concerning 
what he calls ‘‘adolescent social debtors’ and their care in Philadelphia at the present 
time. In an unorganized fashion Rev. Wetherill reports on his observations concerning 
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various social agencies and institutions working with adolescents and offers some 
miscellaneous figures collected from various sources. Between these reports and figures 
the reader may find, among other things, specific cures recommended by the author for 
particular behavior problems, comments on various books, a description of a day in 
court, summaries of laws, and the author’s religious views. The author’s sincere efforts 
fall far short of a real contribution to human knowledge. This book, it would seem, can 
but confuse the uninformed. To the social worker it only emphasizes the need for 
simple, readable, factual, and interpretative material for the layman who wants to be 


informed. 
Louis E. Evans 


Principles and Practice of Recreational Therapy for the Mentally Ill. By JouN 
EIsELE Davis and WitL1AM R. Dunton. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1936. Pp. xviii-+206. $3.00. 

This book formulates the authors’ experience in the utilization of a recreational regi- 
men as part of a therapeutic approach to psychotic patients. In dealing with these pa- 
tients it is frequently found that they are inaccessible to treatment and it is stressed 
that recreational activities planned with consideration for the needs and condition of the 
individual can serve as a tool in rendering him more accessible to the other available 
treatment measures. In addition, with some individuals planned recreation may con- 
stitute therapy in itself. 

The authors first present certain types and disease entities. This chapter is followed 
by one on the fundamental principles in educational and re-educational processes. The 
subsequent discussion of recreation planned with a re-educational purpose relates the 
particular recreational activity to the specific disease condition. Based on experience, 
this book should be of practical use to those individuals who are engaged in work with 
psychotic patients within an institution. It is explicit and presents a discriminative use 
of certain measures, giving throughout the basic principles determining the selection of 
activity for the particular case. This individualized use of recreation is in contrast to 
the routine procedures of many institutions and as such should make a real contribution 
to those persons who are responsible for intra-mural treatment of the psychotic patient. 
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NUTRITION STUDIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
GENEVA, 1936" 


The Problem of Nutrition, League of Nations. Vol. I: Interim Report of 
the Mixed Committee on the Problem of Nutrition, pp. 98. $0.50; Vol. II: 
Report on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition, pp. 27, $0.15; Vol. III: 
Nutrition in Various Countries, pp. 271, $1.40; Vol. IV: Statistics of 
Food Production, Consumption, and Prices, pp. 110, $0.75. 

Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy, International Labour Office (Studies 
and Reports, Ser. B [Social and Economic Conditions], No. 23.) Pp. 
249. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 

During the past year and a half considerable attention has been given to the 
problems of nutrition, as a result of a report on nutrition published by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations in its Quarterly Bulletin of June, 
1935, a resolution passed by the nineteenth session of the International Labour 
Conference in the same month pointing out the essential importance of adequate 
nutrition to the health and well-being of workers and their families, and a reso- 
lution by the Assembly of the League of Nations at its meeting in September, 
1935. Four reports were published by the League of Nations and one by the 
International Labour Office in 1936 and together they form a series of docu- 
ments offering convincing evidence of widespread recognition of the fact that 
nutrition is a factor of primary importance to public health and to the economic 
and social welfare of nations. 

In its resolution of September, 1935, the Assembly of the League requested 
the Council to invite the Health Organisation of the League to continue to 
extend its work on nutrition in relation to public health. In response to this 
request the Health Organisation appointed a Technical Commission of fifteen 
members representing seven countries, including three members from the United 
States. The members of the Commission were asked to start by “defining the 
nutritional needs of the human being in the course of its development from con- 
ception to adult age.” Their report, which was submitted in tentative form 
to representative learned societies, institutions for social studies, and public 
health administrations in many different countries, appears in the twenty-sev- 

t The International Labour Office publications are distributed in the United States 


by their Washington, D.C., branch, 734 Jackson Place. Columbia University Press, 
New York City, is the American agent for the League of Nations publications. 
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en-page pamphlet Report on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition. Nutritional 
requirements are stated in terms of optimal rather than average development. 
Special attention is given to the importance of the protective foods and to 
dietary needs during maternity and infancy. Daily dietary schemes are given 
for pregnant women, nursing mothers, and children up to fourteen years of age. 
Quantitative requirements of older children and adults are expressed more indi- 
rectly, but in a form that could be used readily by anyone conversant with ele- 
mentary principles of nutrition. The report ends with a list of ten problems 
recommended for further study, priority being given to those that have the 
closest bearing on practical nutritional hygiene, such as “Assessment of the 
Nutritional State of Children” and “Nutritive Food Requirements during the 
First Year of Life.” 

The second part of the resolution of the Assembly requested the Council to 
instruct the Technical Organisation of the League, in consultation with the 
International Labour Office and the International Institute of Agriculture, to 
compile information on measures taken in all countries for securing improved 
nutrition. Volume III, Nutrition in Various Countries, contains reports from 
twenty-five countries under one or both of the main subdivisions: post-war de- 
velopments in the field of nutrition and measures taken to bring about an im- 
provement in nutrition in various sections of the population. The statements 
from the various countries served as source material for the Mixed Committee 
in drafting Volume I. The more detailed data in Volume III are of interest to 
readers who wish to know the nature of the nutrition problem in a given country 
or, rather, what a given country knows of its nutrition problem. The classifica- 
tion by countries brings out the wide variation in the amount of information 
that the different countries have on food supplies, dietary habits, and nutri- 
tional status. The arrangement also shows striking contrasts in the attitude of 
the countries toward the situation as they see it. Some states still seem to regard 
progress in nutrition primarily as a means of improving the physical condition 
of their fighting forces. Others seem to have difficulty in distinguishing between 
promotion of good dietary habits and stimulation of demand for home-grown 
agricultural products. For example, in a country where the production of, and 
trade in, sugar are a state monopoly, a governmental department distributed a 
sixteen-page pamphlet “giving a brief description of the important part played 
by sugar in public health as an article of mass consumption.” 

The International Labour Conference in 1935 took official cognizance of the 
importance of adequate nutrition to the health and well-being of workers and 
also of the beneficial effect of increased consumption of agricultural foodstuffs 
on standards of living of both producers and consumers. The Conference re- 
quested that the International Labour Office continue its investigations of the 
problem of nutrition, particularly in its economic aspects. A committee of 
“experts on nutrition questions” prepared the report Workers’ Nutrition and 
Social Policy, the most comprehensive single volume covered in this review. 
Starting with the nutritive needs of workers at different types of occupations, 
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the report takes up in turn studies of the food consumed by workers’ families and 
the possibility of improving nutrition through changes in agricultural produc- 
tion, incomes of wage-earners, social legislation, and the activities of educational 
agencies, trade-unions, and co-operative societies. The main findings of the 
committee are (1) that large numbers of the working population even in the 
most advanced industrial countries are undernourished; (2) that the primary 
cause of inadequate nourishment among workers is inability to buy the right 
kinds of foods in the necessary quantities; (3) that proper use of the potential 
productive capacity of agriculture would supply the foodstuffs necessary to 
improve the dietaries of the working population in most countries; (4) that the 
realization of a satisfactory state of nutrition among workers depends on social- 
economic factors which affect the supply of, and demand for, food materials; and 
(5) that although much has been done to spread information about rational 
dietaries and to reshape consumers’ habits through education, many effective 
ways for improving popular nutrition are still to be fully explored, 

The final part of the resolution of the League Assembly is the one which has 
the greatest interest for workers in the social sciences. The Council was asked 
“to appoint a Committee, including agricultural, economic and health experts, 
instructed to submit a general report on the whole question, in its health and 
economic aspects, to the next Assembly.” A “Mixed Committee on the Prob- 
lems of Nutrition” was appointed, made up of members of the Commission of 
Health Experts and representatives of the International Labour Office and of 
the International Institute of Agriculture. Its function was to review the work 
of each of the committees previously appointed and to submit a general report 
on the whole question, in its health and economic aspects. The Report of the 
Mixed Committee on the Problem of Nutrition takes into account also statistical 
data from the International Institute of Agriculture. Listing the report of the 
Mixed Committee as Volume I of the series seems to warrant the inference that 
the Publications Department of the League considers it a good introduction to 
the more detailed and specific reports in the other volumes as well as a summary 
of them. Readers whose major interest is in the social sciences may well take a 
hint from the Publications Department and read Volume I first. If lack of time 
prevents examination of the other reports of the series, this volume will give a 
clear idea of the most important findings of each committee and leave the con- 
viction that “national and international action for the improvement of nutri- 
tion would enable some progress to be made, and thus, to a certain extent, se- 
cure the rightful heritage of all men—the benefit of the utmost developments of 
science.” 

In its preliminary observations the Mixed Committee points out that the 
interest in the problem of nutrition “is due in the first place to the fact that 
the wide possibilities which better nutrition opens up for public health are now 
being realized.” On the other hand, the Committee found that 
the crisis had increased beyond all expectations the number of persons who, lacking 
employment or in other ways having fallen victims to the economic depression, no 
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longer command an income necessary to procure sufficient wholesome food. ... . 
The consequence is that the problem of nutrition, which in the past has only been dealt 


with incidentally in the majority of countries . . . . is beginning today to bulk much 
larger and to take rank with other great national problems, the solution of which is 
regarded as an unavoidable collective obligation. .... 


The problem of nutrition must be approached in the first instance as a problem of 
public health and social hygiene. Here is to be found the certain and solid basis of any 
international action in connection with nutrition if it is to be assured of success. 


Though stressing the public health and social welfare aspects of the problem, 
the need for scientific research, “the raising to the level of an indisputable social 
principle of the conception of a collective obligation to provide mothers, infants, 
children and poor persons with an indispensable nutritional minimum” and 
“the creation by all these means in all countries of a definite nutrition policy 
and the establishment of appropriate organizations to give body and life to it,” 
the program of the Committee “does not underestimate the importance of the 
economic factors involved.” 

The work of the Mixed Committee has been continued, and further reports 


may be expected. 
Marta M. E tort, M.D. 


Marjorie M. HESELTINE 
U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WasainctTon, D.C. 


WORLD STATISTICS OF ALIENS 


World Statistics of Aliens: A Comparative Study of Census Returns, 
1910-1920-1930. International Labour Office, Geneva (Washington 
Branch, 734 Jackson Place), 1936. Pp. vii-+251. $2.75. 

The need for a more thorough understanding of migration is unquestioned. 
Few subjects, however, are more difficult to attack. Research in this field leans 
heavily upon data collected by the central statistical departments of the various 
countries of the world. Since comparable material depends upon co-operation 
among 203 data-collecting offices, a critical analysis of the methods used is the 
first step toward obtaining the basic facts required for improved analysis. This 
is precisely the contribution which the present volume aspires to make. 

The report consists of two parts and two appendixes. The first part considers 
the multitudinous problems involved in international comparisons of census data 
respecting aliens, analyzes the results of enumerations of aliens in the various 
countries, and attempts to interpret, so far as the data permit, the significant 
aspects of the present comparisons. The second part sets forth eight inter- 
national tables, with copious explanatory notes. The first five of these tables, 
each covering a continent, show the results of censuses taken in or about 1910, 
1920, and 1930. From these tables it is possible to learn, for example, the 
number of Germans reported in Cyprus or the number of Canadians reported 
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in Chile. The three remaining tables show the absolute numbers and percentages 
of persons resident abroad, by continents; the nationals resident abroad in 1930, 
by countries; and the nationals of European countries resident in other European 
countries in 1930 as percentages of the total of each nationality resident in other 
European countries. From the last-mentioned table, for example, we may learn 
that, in 1930, 10.3 per cent of all Russians resident in other European countries 
were reported by England. 

At the International Statistical Congress held in St. Petersburg in 1872, it 
was agreed that nationality should be defined to mean the name of the state to 
which an individual belongs. By 1930 this definition was in use in the censuses of 
all European countries except the Irish Free State. In a number of non-Euro- 
pean countries, country of birth or merely race was still, in 1930, the nearest 
approach to the internationally accepted definition. In addition, differences 
continue among the nations with respect to the losing or gaining of citizenship. 
Thus two countries that use the 1872 definition of ‘alien’ may nevertheless 
differ in actual practice if one counts as a citizen the native-born son of foreign 
parents and the other considers such an offspring a citizen of the country to 
which his parents belong. This type of divergence will doubtless continue for 
some time since, apart from certain bilateral conventions and certain customs, 
nationality is not yet governed by international law. 

Most American social workers avoid the use of the word “alien.’’ They 
prefer to use the term “foreign-born” and to couple this with “naturalized” in 
the case of persons who have gained citizenship. The present report uses the 
term “alien” throughout in referring to persons resident in a country to which 
they do not belong. In some instances the term is used to include foreign-born 
citizens as well as noncitizens where the existing census data of the country do 
not permit a distinction between the two groups. 

Variations in degree of skill in census-taking are not assessed in this report, 
although the problem is recognized and mentioned. Some attention is given to 
another factor that complicates the task of compilation, namely, the purposes 
stressed by the several countries in planning their enumerations. Some countries 
use neither the de facto method, which counts people where they are, nor the 
de jure method, which counts them where they usually reside. Instead a 
modified plan is pursued which seeks to obtain a count of domiciled population 
only, omitting large numbers of aliens who are regarded as temporary in- 
habitants or visitors. 

The tables show clearly the vast volume of the problem of migration and its 
world-wide scope. The census enumerations in or near 1930 showed a total of 
approximately 29,000,000 aliens in the 166 jurisdictions from which data were 
obtained. Of this number, ro.2 per cent were in Africa, 36.7 per cent in America, 
28.6 per cent in Asia, 21.6 per cent in Europe, and 2.9 per cent in Oceania. 
When these figures are distributed by countries, the United States leads with 
21.8 per cent of the world total, followed by Argentina with 9.8 per cent and 
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France with 8.3 per cent. Figures for Brazil, which is known to be near the top 
of the list, were not available. 

Absolute numbers, however, do not clearly reveal the importance of the alien 
problem in any country. For this purpose the number of aliens must be related 
to the citizen population. 

This approach makes clear that the alien problem is relatively more extensive 
in certain other countries than in the United States—for example, in Canada, 
Australia, Siam, France, Switzerland, and, above all, Argentina. 

Figures for Europe appear to be more nearly complete than those of the other 
continents. Here some interesting shifts were observed between successive 
censuses. The number of Europeans resident as aliens in other European coun- 
tries increased 27 per cent to a total of 3,987,000 persons in the decade from 1920 
to 1930. France received a very large proportion of this group. During the same 
period the number of alien Europeans in England declined. 

The report contains a wealth of provocative information. The patient toil it 
represents was obviously prodigious. Clearly there was a vision behind it of the 
great purpose to be served in obtaining some basis for analysis and possibly, 
some day, for planning. The present effort will represent a substantial achieve- 
ment if it focuses the attention of various governmental authorities upon the 
modifications in present practice upon which agreement is needed. 

W. McM. 


RATING SYSTEM FOR OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


Revision of Rating System in Use by the Iowa Old Age Assistance Commiis- 
sion. By Ltoyp A. KNoWLER and Donatp A. TRAUGER. Des Moines: 
Iowa Old Age Assistance Commission, 1937. Pp. 39. 


The determination of eligibility for old age assistance under the various 
state laws is a difficult administrative problem—perhaps the most difficult that 
the boards, commissions, or executives have to solve. The application of the 
means test and the determination of the qualitative conditions of eligibility, 
such as residence and age, require care and skill. Determination of the qualita- 
tive conditions is a case-work job which rests finally upon the judgment of a 
qualified worker, but fixing the amount of assistance may be reduced to approx- 
imately quantitative terms. The Iowa Commission has gone about the quantita- 
tive problem in business-like fashion and has developed a rating scale which 
should be of a great value both to it and to other state commissions. 

The Iowa revised “rating system” is based mainly upon a number of studies 
of family budgets and the index of the cost of living published currently by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, supplemented by considerations per- 
taining to the health of the applicant and the community in which he lives. Like 
many state laws, the Iowa law places responsibility upon the children of an aged 
parent to contribute toward his support, if they are able to doso. The applicant 
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must not have resources exceeding $25 per month to be eligible. The state of his 
health and cost of living in his community affect his needs. How can these four 
factors be weighted in order to assure an equitable award to an applicant? Mr. 
Knowler and Mr. Trauger have prepared a scale, accompanied by tables easy to 
use, which adds up to one hundred credits in favor of the applicants: seventy- 
seven credits for total lack of income, fifteen credits for total loss of earning 
power, and eight credits for living in a community where the cost of living is in 
the highest bracket. Deductions for lack of credit items is graduated. Ability of 
relatives to contribute toward the support of the applicant operates as a debit 
against the possible one hundred credits, and ability to provide full support 
cancels all the possible credits. 

But how shall the Iowa Commission determine the full or partial ability of 
relatives to support the applicant? The old poor laws have tended to force the 
relatives into poverty and to keep them there. The Iowa Commission has taken 
a most enlightened and humane view of the right of children of aged parents toa 
decent standard of living. On the basis of actual budget studies and the current 
cost of living they have prepared tables showing the necessary costs of living for 
families of varying size: all income up to this level is exempt from consideration 
as a source of aid to an aged parent. If the young family has income above this 
level, then a graduated fraction of it may be regarded as a proper source of aid 
to the aged parent. The maximum exemptions are reasonably liberal. Mrs. E. 
R. Meredith, chairman of the Commission, who did the statistical work for an 
earlier rating system to protect the standard of living of relatives, along with 
Mr. Knowler and Mr. Trauger, deserves much credit for this work. 

So far as the reviewer is aware, this is the first effort yet made in an old age 
assistance scheme to assure both the applicant and his children mathematical 


justice. 
R. CLypDE WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LONDON STATISTICS 


London Statistics, 1934-36, Vol. XXXIX. London.County Council (No. 
3220). London: P. S. King & Son, Lid., 1936. Pp. xvi+4go. 15s. 
The citizen of a large American metropolis can scarcely imagine the publica- 

tion of an annual report concerning his home community comparable to the one 
that the London County Council makes available to the citizens residing within 
its jurisdiction. Municipal reports in this country are very likely to give an 
account of what has been done by one separate department or group of depart- 
ments, such as the Municipal Court. Strictly speaking, this document is more 
of a yearbook than an annual report. It is a comprehensive summary of the 
work undertaken and the moneys spent by all the various branches that make 
up the complex local government of the world’s most populous community. 
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A conscientious effort has been made to provide the background of informa- 
tion required to understand the contents of the statistical tables. Each section is 
preceded by a succinct prefatory note explaining the present status of the serv- 
ice. The section entitled ‘‘Unemployment,” for example, gives introductory in- 
formation under the two general headings ‘‘Unemployment Insurance” and 
“Unemployment Assistance’’; and under these headings appear paragraphs de- 
voted to such topics as contributions, benefits, administration, finance, etc. 
Thus in each instance it is easy to obtain a general picture of the function to 
which the statistics relate. 

The reader is assisted in finding his way through the maze of administrative 
units by a series of eight excellent maps. Of special interest is the map showing 
the ten areas into which the administrative county of London is divided for 
purposes of administering public assistance. Each area consists of two or more 
metropolitan boroughs. The boundaries are in all instances coterminous with 
those of the constituent boroughs. Thus, Kensington is entirely in District VI, 
though nearly half of it is surrounded on three sides by the boroughs of District 
V. 

The volume presents data with respect to forty-two subjects that are grouped 
functionally under the following ten headings: “‘Machinery of Public Adminis- 
tration in London,” “Non-administrative Statistics,’ ‘‘Public Assistance,” 
“Health Services,” ‘““Regulative Services,” ““Protective Services,” “Education,” 
“Transit and Exchange Services,” ‘‘Supply Services,’”’ and ‘‘Public Finance.” 
The general heading “Public Assistance,”’ for example, covers the three related 
subjects poor relief; old age, blind, widows’, and orphans’ pensions; and un- 
employment. The Table of Contents gives the paging for all subjects, not only 
in the present volume, but also in the four volumes that have immediately pre- 
ceded it. 

Many of the statistical tables are of interest to the American reader primarily 
because the enormous wealth of detailed information they contain raises inter- 
esting questions concerning methods of evoking informed participation in local 
government. Other tables attract attention because the facts they contain are 
intrinsically provocative. We learn, for example, that 489 persons were impris- 
oned for debt in Greater London in 1934 (p. 233). Elsewhere (p. 159) we find 
that in the period 1920-35, of a total of 605,077 dwellings erected in the area, 
155,093 were ‘‘state aided” and the remainder were built either by local govern- 
ments, by housing trusts and public utility societies, or by private enterprise. 
The trend in the volume of poor relief (p. 62) shows comparatively little seasonal 
fluctuation in 1935-36, though the general movement of the case load has been 
downward since 1929. The average amount of relief per person per week (out- 
door cases only) did not at any time between April, 1935, and August, 1936, ex- 
ceed 8s. 1d., and in one week it fell to 7s. 2d. No less than 94 per cent of the local 
taxes in the administrative county of London for the year 1934-35 were actually 
collected (p. 428). 
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These are the types of facts with which the pages are crowded. No attempt 
is made, however, to interpret the facts. Nor is the factual material utilized as a 
basis for suggesting needed developments. The whole purpose has been to give 
nothing but the facts, themselves, but to give them very clearly and completely. 
The great value of this approach is clear, but it does not, of course, fulfil all the 
purposes of an annual report. 

Leading administrators in public service in this country have usually felt an 
obligation at least to suggest the direction in which development should be 
sought. Subjects that would have to be treated in a local report in this country, 
however, can often be covered in a national report in England because of the 
more highly centralized control. Thus the annual report (national) of the Min- 
ister of Health for 1935-36 touches upon (p. 125) the problem of finding suit- 
able persons to fill the new positions as “adjudicating officers” in the local pub- 
lic-assistance services of the counties of London and Middlesex. It also describes 
(p. 136) the transformation of the Night Office on the Embankment (London) 
into a welfare office for casuals (transients). These are subjects that in this 
country could seldom be treated in a national report because the service would 
ordinarily be strictly local in character and would usually not even be subject 
to state supervision. Undoubtedly much can be said for the practice of inter- 
preting facts about local services from a broader perspective than the local 
government is able to achieve. But it is not clear that a completely objective 
treatment of local services, such as London Statistics provides, is, especially in 
the case of a complex urban center, entirely adequate, unless supplemented by a 
whole series of departmental reports in which some interpretation of local needs 


and local problems is provided. 
W. McM. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Infant Mortality in Memphis. By ELLA OPPENHEIMER. M.D. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 233.) Washington, D.C., 1937. Pp. v-+103. 
$0.15. 

In 1932 the United States Census Bureau reported that Memphis had the 
highest infant mortality rate of any city of 100,000 or more population in the 
United States birth registration area. In 1933 and 1934 the mortality rate rose, 
and the United States Children’s Bureau was thereupon asked to make a study 
of the causes of this high death-rate among Memphis babies. This study by Dr. 
Ella Oppenheimer analyzes the situation and makes recommendations. The re- ' 
port reveals that medical care, as well as preventive health services, were inade- - 
quate; that an adequate number of public health nurses lacked proper medical 
supervision, so their many visits to the home were of relatively little value; and 
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that basic economic and social conditions were contributing factors in the high 

death-rate. Among other recommendations Dr. Oppenheimer urges “‘the de- 

velopment of much closer working relationships between the hospital, the pub- 
lic-health nurses, and the social agencies in order that the basic minimum needs 
of mothers and infants not otherwise provided for may be met promptly” 

(p. 74). 

Industrial Home Work under the National Recovery Administration. By 
Mary SKINNER. (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 234.) Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1937. Pp. v+57. $0.10. 

The field work for this study was carried on jointly by the Women’s Bureau 
and the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau, but the material has been 
organized and published by the Children’s Bureau. Home work is an old menace 
to decent industrial standards and home life. Years ago the courts, failing to see 
any relation between home work and public health and public welfare, declared 
prohibition an unconstitutional invasion of a man’s right to do what he pleases 
in his own home. Regulation has generally been ineffective, although real prog- 
ress has been made in New York in recent years. 

During the depression home work increased and, so to speak, went under 
ground, as home workers sought to keep from relief investigators the pittance 
they managed to earn in this work. This study, made before the demise of the 
N.R.A., covered twenty-eight industries in which home work was not prohibited 
by the codes. It provides valuable information about conditions in the states of 
Maine, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Texas, 
where the studies were made; and the discussion of attempts at legal regulation 
(pp. 2-6) will be useful in other states, as will the information about earnings, 
hours, and conditions of work in the industries included in the study. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Piecework in the Silk-Dress Industry. Earnings, Hours, and Production. 
By Ernet L. Best. (Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 141.) 
Washington, D.C., 1936. Pp. v+68. $0.10. 

Here is an opportunity to learn the earnings and the hours of work of the 
girls who make the silk dresses that are sold on every Main Street from New 
York to San Francisco. Information for the report was secured in nine centers— 
New York City and the near-by areas of New Jersey and Connecticut, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Los 
Angeles. The median earnings were the highest in New York City, and the 
lowest in Boston. A thirty-five-hour week and minimum hourly wage rates for 
operators, pressers, and finishers were obtained in the agreements secured by 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union and later included in the 
N.R.A. code. Although considerably more skill is required for the higher-priced 
dresses, rates paid are only very slightly higher for the more expensive dresses. 
All of which reminds the reviewer that the International Ladies Garment Work- 
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ers asks women to help in raising labor standards by purchasing only union- 

label dresses. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Folding Paper-Box Industry, 
1933, 1934, and 1935. Compiled by Divis1on oF WAGES, Hours, AND 
Workinc ConnpitTions, Jacob Perlman, Chief. (Bulletin No. 620.) 
Washington, D.C., 1937. Pp. vii+81. $0.15. 

Wage Executions for Debt. By Rot¥ NUGENT, JoHN E. Hama, and FRAN- 
ces M. Jones. (Bulletin No. 622.) Washington, D.C., 1937. Pp. 
viiit+ 38. $0.10. 

Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Bread-baking Industry, 1934. 
Prepared by Division or WAGES, Hours, AND WoRKING CONDITIONS, 
Jacob Perlman, Chief. (Bulletin No. 623.) Washington, D.C., 1937. 
Pp. viiit+143. $0.20. 

Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Building Trades, May 15, 1936. 
By FLoreNce Peterson and C. F. Rautu. (Bulletin No. 626.) 
Washington, D.C., 1937. Pp. vi+46. $0.10. 

Entrance Rates and Full-Time Hours of Common Laborers Employed by 
Cities, September, 1935. (Bulletin No. 627.) Washington, D.C., 1937. 
Pp. v+31. $0.10. 

As every social worker knows, the Bureau of Labor statistics is the official 
source of information about wages, hours, workmen’s compensation, social in- 
surance, employment trend, cost of living, and labor legislation in this country 
and Europe. Its usefulness has been greatly increased since Dr. Isador Lubin 
became commissioner in 1933. Its work can be followed in the Monthly Labor 
Review and the bulletins issued from time to time, of which the foregoing are 
examples. The one entitled Wage Executions for Debt should be especially useful 
to relief agencies. 

DIVISION OF STANDARDS 

Proceedings of the Third National Conference on Labor Legislation, Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 9, 10, 11, 1936. (Bulletin No. 12.) Washington, 
D.C., 1937. Pp. vii+130. $0.15. 

This division created by Miss Perkins in 1934 has been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of co-operating with state departments of labor and other agencies 
and individuals in working out and promoting better labor standards. The bul- 
letin listed above gives an account of the Third National Conference on Labor 
Legislation held in Washington November 9, 10, 11, 1936. The custom of as- 
sembling state commissioners of labor, secretaries of state federations of labor 
and of national agencies, and individuals interested in labor legislation was be- 
gun by Miss Perkins in 1933. The Third Conference, which reached conclusions 
on a large number of subjects, was an extremely useful one. 
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RELIEF DATA 


Trends in Different Types of Public and Private Relief in Urban Areas, 
1929-35. By Emma A. WinsLow, Pu.D. (U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Pub. No. 237.) Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. 
Pp. vit+143. $0.15. 

One of the constructive developments of the depression period was the rapid 
growth of interest in statistics. In many sections of the country inclusive state- 
wide figures became available in 1933, or thereabouts, for the first time in his- 
tory. Nationally the series of relief statistics developed by the F.E.R.A. was, 
during the period in which federal grants were made for direct relief and work 
relief, the most comprehensive series of data ever available in this country in 
the field of relief. Much of the pioneer work that facilitated this rapid develop- 
ment was undertaken in earlier years by the United States Children’s Bureau. 

In the report entitled Paupers in Almshouses, 1923, published by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, the following conclusion is recorded: ‘Only an 
enumeration of all dependent poor without distinction as to method of support 
will furnish an accuraie measure of the full extent of pauperism.” The F.E.R.A. 
reports were geographically practically complete. They included, however, 
neither the private agency activities nor the operations of the public categorical 
aids. At a time when the F.E.R.A. expenditures represented well above 90 
per cent of the total, these omissions were not serious; but as a permanent policy 
the national series should embrace, as the Census Bureau’s publication suggests, 
“all dependent poor.” 

The present publication summarizes the relief data collected by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the seven-year period 1929-35. In view of the many changes 
to which this undertaking was obliged to adjust during that period, the relative 
completeness of the returns is astonishing. The collection was initiated in Chi- 
cago in the autumn of 1927 under the joint auspices of the Local Community 
Research Committee of the University of Chicago and the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils (now called Community Chests and Councils, Inc.). 
In 1930 the responsibility for carrying on and developing the work was trans- 
ferred to the United States Children’s Bureau. Up to that time the series in- 
cluded some twenty fields of social work in addition to relief and was restricted 
to a selected group of about thirty urban communities. In October, 1930, the 
relief series (but not the other fields) was extended to all cities of fifty thousand 
or more population in the United States at the request of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. In 1932 the Children’s Bureau took over 
the relief statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation, which had been inaugurated 
in a limited number of cities in 1926 and expanded in 1929 to include some eighty 
cities of one hundred thousand or more population. The consolidated series was 
continued by the Children’s Bureau until July 1, 1936, at which time it was 
transferred to the Social Security Board, where it is now located. The Children’s 
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Bureau, of course, continues to be responsible for collecting data in the other 
fields of social work which it originally took over from the Chicago group. 

The most serious defect in the figures presented in this report is occasioned 
by a federal policy for which the Children’s Bureau is not responsible: Cases 
taken over from the relief rolls by the Works Progress Administration are not 
included in any of the tables or charts because comparable information is avail- 
able neither for expenditures nor case-load concerning persons in need of relief 
who are assisted by means of W.P.A. jobs. The report does not give the reasons 
why the federal relief authority was not concerned to prevent this break in the 
series. Publicity releases from W.P.A. headquarters at the time the program 
was started invariably stressed the point of view that the relief program was 
being halted in favor of “real jobs.’”’ This attitude may account for the hiatus 
in the data. The omission is exceedingly unfortunate, since all informed ob- 
servers are agreed that the W.P.A. program is unmistakably a relief program and 
must be included in any totals that purport to reveal volume and trend of desti- 
tution in this country. 

Many facts of great interest to social workers are revealed by the report. For 
example, the expenditure for mothers’ aid, which in 1929 was one-fifth larger 
than the total expenditure for direct and work relief, had increased by about eight 
million dollars in 1935 but now represented only 3 per cent of the expenditures 
from public funds for direct and work relief (exclusive of W.P.A.). The figures 
likewise disclose the results of Dr. Townsend’s crusade. In 1929 very little was 
expended for old age assistance. In 1935 the sum disbursed for this purpose was 
one-fourth larger than public expenditures for mothers’ aid. 

The text of the report is clearly and interestingly presented. The author has 
succeeded in turning out a first-rate piece of work in the face of many difficulties. 
Social workers, most of whom see clearly the implications of this type of research 
in terms of the improvement of planning techniques, will remember this as a 


pioneer contribution. 
W. McM. 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL STATE REPORTS 
CONNECTICUT 
Experience of the Emergency Relief Commission with Relief Administration 
in Connecticut. A Report to Wilbur L. Cross, Governor of the State of 

Connecticut. Hartford, 1937. Pp. xvi+173. 

As the statutory life of the Connecticut Emergency Relief Commission was 
expected to end on February 1, 1937, and its general functions be transferred 
to the Department of Public Welfare, the Commission submitted in this report 
a review of its work from 1933 to 1937 and the conclusions as to a permanent 
assistance program which it reached on the basis of this experience. This careful 
analysis of Connecticut’s experience should be useful to all students of public 
assistance. 
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Among its recommendations, which are placed at the beginning of the report, 
the following are of general interest: 


Recommendation No. 4.—That the State’s participation in relief be changed; that 
instead of reimbursing for all cost of care given certain types of relief cases, the State, 
under the supervision of the State Welfare Department, make grants to the towns in 
the amount of a fixed percentage of all allowable local relief expenditures, these grants 
to be contingent upon acceptance of certain broad policies devised to insure reason- 
able standards of relief and efficiency of administration with qualified personnel. (For 
plan which the Commission recommends see Part I, sections D and E, pages 14 to 22.) 

Recommendation No. 5.—In order to encourage local relief departments to maintain 
adequate standards of efficiency and to employ trained personnel, as well as to reduce 
duplication of effort on the part of the State and of local communities, that the Commis- 
sioner of Welfare immediately adopt the policy, which the Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion has followed, of paying a certain percentage of the salaries of social workers em- 
ployed by local departments that are maintaining standards, in consideration of the 
local department’s wiilingness to discharge certain state relief responsibilities delegated 
to it by the State. (See page 20 and page 27.) [P. xv.] 


The ‘‘conclusions of social service experience”’ (pp. 22-28) will be of special 
interest to social workers, as Connecticut was as unprepared for the unemploy- 
ment crisis as most states. According to this report, 


When the Commission’s social workers went into the field in November, 1933, there 
were in the whole State nine trained workers in public relief departments and only six- 
teen departments which in the three years of the depression had established any plan 
of relief administration. In all other departments adjustments had been limited to sup- 
plying additional funds. 

Two extremes may be cited. One town, by taking over an old private agency staff, 
had acquired well-trained workers who instituted modern case records with adequate 
relief procedures. Another town, when the burden became too heavy for the selectman, 
had appointed a clerk, who, with no training of any sort, attempted to deal with the 
social and relief needs of the clients. The other towns ranged between these two prac- 
tices. 

The methods in use for the handling of applications for aid varied in towns from one 
extreme, where the application procedure was purposely made difficult in hopes that the 
family, discouraged, would withdraw its application, to the other liberal practice, where 
all applicants were given work relief at ninety dollars a month regardless of the extent 
of need or the size of family [p. 23). 


When the federal government withdrew from direct relief in December, 1935, 
the Commission adopted a policy of granting a 45 per cent reimbursement to 
the towns and fixed four standards as condition on which these grants were 
made. These were: 


(1) A social worker for each 100 cases, her background and amount of training to 
be dependent on the size of the case load in the town and the responsibility she carried. 
A college education or its equivalent was specified and, in towns with more than one 
worker, training and experience were required for the worker in charge; (2) adequate 
case records, showing on what basis each family was judged eligible for relief; (3) ade- 
quate relief, based on an individualized budget, which would provide enough to main- 
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tain health and self-respect; and (4) financial records, showing for what the relief ap- 
propriations had been expended [p. 27]. 

IOWA 
Activities of the Iowa Emergency Relief Administration for 1936, Including 

Summary for Years 1933, 1934, 1935. Des Moines, 1937. Pp. 119+ 

105A. 

In this planographed report 81 pages are devoted to a general discussion of 
the state’s relief experience, 38 pages to general tables, and the appendixes, not 
consecutively paged but comprising about two-thirds of the report, include a 
brief history of relief in each county from 1920 to 1935. The first section of the 
report begins with a brief statement with regard to relief policies in lowa prior 
to January, 1933, and notes the fact that twenty-eight of the ninety-nine coun- 
ties in the state had “unified” their administration in accordance with the so- 
called “Iowa plan” and had employed trained and experienced social workers to 
direct the relief activities (p. 11). More than most states, Iowa relied upon coun- 
ty funds during the depression period. According to this report, during the four- 
year period (1933-36) 56 per cent of its relief funds came from the federal gov- 
ernment (52 per cent from F.E.R.A. and 4 per cent from R.F.C.), 14 per cent 
came from state, and 30 per cent from county funds. The extent to which the 
individual counties paid the cost of local relief varied from 3 per cent in one 
southern county to gr per cent in a western county. 


WISCONSIN 
Public Welfare in Wisconsin. Preliminary Recommendations, February, 

1937. By CiTIZEN’s COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WELFARE. 

This mimeographed report to Governor La Follette recommends substitut- 
ing, for the present Board of Control, the Public Welfare, and State Pension de- 
partments, three departments—social security, mental hygiene, and corrections 
—which are to function with the county welfare departments also proposed by 
the Committee to supplant the existing child welfare boards. The form of or- 
ganization recommended for the new state and county departments is the lim- 
ited adminstrative board type, adopted last year in Indiana and New York and 
recommended in the reorganization schemes for several other states this year. 
In addition to recommendations for general reorganization of the state depart- 
ments, subcommittees of the Citizens’ Committee spent considerable time con- 
sidering how the work of each department should be organized and developed. 

Charts of the proposals recommended are included in the report. While state 
financial participation in the relief and social security program is advised, coun- 
ty participation is also recommended. 


Relief in Wisconsin, 1933-1936. A Book of Charts. Public Welfare De- 
partment, Madison, Wisconsin, January, 1937. 


This is a very interesting graphic analysis of the history of relief in Wiscon- 
sin. The transient maps (Chart XXII) show that residents from Wisconsin 
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were in need of assistance in every state in the Union in 1935, and in smaller 
numbers residents from every state in the Union received transient care in Wis- 
consin. The last chart (XXIV), showing the relative financial condition of Wis- 
consin counties, demonstrates, especially when compared with the maps showing 
the rate of dependency by counties (Charts VII and VIII), the need of state 
participation and also the development of an equalization scheme in the distribu- 
tion of state funds. 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan Census of Population and Employment. First Series. State 
Emergency Welfare Relief Commission, Lansing, Michigan, March, 
1937. 
No. 4, Social-Economic Occupational Classification of Workers in Selected 
Industries. 


No. 5, Duration of Unemployment of Workers Seeking Re-employment. 
No. 6, Total Income during 1934 of Gainful Workers. 
No. 7, Education of Gainful Workers. 


These reports, published the last of March by the Michigan Emergency Wel- 
fare Relief Commission, are based ona census of population and unemployment 
made possible by funds supplied by the F.E.R.A. and the W.P.A. In this census 
the enumerators covered 14 first-class cities, 63 metropolitan townships, 91 
second-class cities, 118 towns and villages, and 307 rural townships in various 
parts of the state. Three numbers of the series appeared in 1936, and three 
more are to be issued. They supply information in a field in which information 
has been all too meager. 
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